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CONTROLLING TRADE IN ARMS 


447 E ARE pleased to be able to print in 
this number the essential facts rel- 
ative to the Conference for the Interna- 
tional Control of the Trade in Arms, 
which met at Geneva on May 4 and lasted 
until June 17. The draft treaty, for such 
it is, now awaits the approval of the in- 
terested governments. Whatever its fate, 
it is a document of prime importance. 
The Washington Conference of 1921 
limited battleships for the United States 
of America, Great Britain, Japan, France, 
and Italy to the ratio of 5-5-3-1.75. It 
provided also that capital ships should not 
exceed 35,000 tons, and that no guns 
over sixteen inches in diameter could be 
constructed. The result has been a check 
upon competition and a saving in money. 
The Washington Conference concerned it- 
self with naval problems, and _ those 
primarily of the Pacific. The success of 
the Conference appealed to the imagina- 
tion of the world. A few months ago a 
conference was held in the city of Rome 
for the purpose of extending the princi- 
ples of the Washington Conference to 
those powers not represented at the meet- 
ing in Washington. There was no little 
discussion about submarines and poison 
gas. 
But it was left for the Conference in 
Geneva to consider the establishment of a 
general system of supervision and pub- 


licity for the international trade in arms, 
munitions, and implements of war, and 
to devise a special system for areas where 
measures of this kind are generally recog- 
nized as particularly necessary. 

The Geneva Conference defined its 
terms. It then agreed that governments 
only shall have the right to export and 
import arms exclusively for war purposes. 
Even here consignments for export must 
be accompanied by a license or declara- 
tion of the importing government. Pro- 
vision is made for publicity of all such 
movements in the form of regularly pub- 
lised statistics. 

The sections dealing with special zones 
is calculated to give rise to no little con- 
troversy. Indeed, because of this section 
the Persian delegates withdrew from the 
Conference. These special land and mari- 
time areas will not be able to import arms 
except with the consent of the high con- 
tracting parties exercising sovereignty, 
jurisdiction, protection, or tutelage over 
the territory. Naturally, therefore, cer- 
tain African races, people of the Arabian 
Peninsula, of Syria, of Palestine, of Iraq, 
will look upon their exclusion from the 
right to import arms as unjust discrimina- 
tion, if not as an attempt on the part of 
the ruling powers more firmly to estab- 
lish their footholds. Discrimination it 
certainly is. And there is a degree of 
impermanence about such discrimination. 
Some such temporary adjustment may 
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be necessary at this moment of world his- 
tory. We suspect it is. What is to be- 
come of this scheme for the control of 
the little fellows is, of course, on the lap 
of the gods. 

America’s participation in the confer- 
ence is another proof that we of the 
United States are not isolationists. We 
are informed that our American repre- 
sentatives saved the conference from fail- 
ure on more than one occasion. It was 
due to American initiative that the Con- 
ference agreed upon a compromise relative 
to Poland, Rumania, Finland, Esthonia, 
and Latvia. When it was proposed that 
the treaty would come into force when 
fourteen specific nations had ratified, each 
named in the treaty, the Conference was 
in danger of disbanding. When the 
American delegation proposed that the 
treaty be considered in force when any 
fourteen of the governments had ratified 
it, the compromise was accepted and the 
Conference saved. The spirit of conces- 
sion shown by the American delegation 
had a profound influence upon the entire 
proceeding. The protocol relating to 
chemical and bacteriological warfare was 
mainly due to American and Polish initia- 
tive. 

This protocol relating to chemical war- 
fare deserves special attention. It con- 
tains a declaration by which the contract- 
ing powers recognize that the use in war 
of such methods of destruction has been 
condemned by the general opinion of the 
civilized world. With a view to the ac- 
ceptance of this provision as a part of 
international law, binding alike the con- 
science and the practice of nations, the 
contracting powers, in so far as they are 
not already parties to treaties prohibiting 
such use, accept this prohibition, agree to 
extend it to the use of bacteriological 
methods and agree to be 
bound, as between themselves, according 
to the terms of their declaration. Such 
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are the terms of the protocol. It was 
further agreed to undertake to do all in 
their power to induce other States to 
adhere to the protocol. Adhesions will 
be notified to the French Government, and 
by the latter to all signatory and adhering 
powers. The protocol will come into force 
for each power as from the date of the 
deposit of its ratification. 

In his closing speech M. Carton de 
Wiart, former Belgian Prime Minister, 
chairman of the Conference, said: “We 
are able to present the world with a 
solid structure, not built in the clouds, 
but founded upon the rock of solid reali- 
ties. The reduction of armaments is not 
yet achieved, but an important step has 
been made towards it. For the first time, 
to use the very apt expression of M. Paul 
Boncour, the trade in arms is removed 
from the domain of private law and enters 
that of public law. And, indeed, 
is it right, is it desirable, that a trade 
which so nearly affects the world’s peace 
should be abandoned without regulaticn, 
to be the sport of greed and private in- 
terests?” These words seem to be a fair 
summary of the spirit and of the work of 
the Conference. 


THE BELGIAN DEBT TERMS 
STRIKING evidence of improve- 
ment in the world’s financial and 

economic conditions is the refunding of 
the Belgian debt to the United States. 
The agreement on the terms of this settle- 
ment was reached by representatives of 
Belgium and of the World War Foreign 
Debt Commission, at the Treasury Build- 
ing, Washington, on the afternoon of Au- 
gust 18, eleven years after Belgium’s dec- 
laration that she would defend her neu- 
trality. The agreement remains to be 
ratified by the United States Congress and 
the Belgian Government. 

From the statement by the Debt Com- 

mission it appears that the Belgian debt 
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is divided into two parts—one for amounts 
borrowed since the Armistice, and the 
other for loans prior to that time. The 
amount of the post-Armistice debt is ap- 
proximately $246,000,000. The repay- 
ment of this sum has been arranged on 
terms similar to those accorded to the 
other countries who have refunded their 
debts to our government. Instalments on 
the principal are to be spread over a 
period of 62 years, and the rate of inter- 
est is to be 314 per cent, beginning at the 
end of ten years, as in the other cases. In 
this case, however, interest payments dur- 
ing the first ten years have been graduated 
in fixed amounts. Repayment on the 
principal and interest for the first year 
will be $2,840,000, increasing each year 
until the eleventh year, when the total 
amount repayable on principal and inter- 
est will be $9,772,500. 

The pre-Armistice debt of $171,000,000, 
accepted by President Wilson at the Paris 
Conference, gave rise to new considera- 
tions. President Wilson agreed that the 
German Government should pay Bel- 
gium’s pre-Armistice debts. This pro- 
posal was acepted by the Belgian Govern- 
ment as an essential part of other agree- 
ments made by her under the terms of the 
Treaty of Versailles. Other creditors 
than President Wilson accepted this 
agreement. Because of these facts the 
United States Debt Commission con- 
sidered that while no legal obligations 
rested upon the United States in the 
matter, because the United States did not 
ratify the Paris treaty, there does exist 
“a weighty moral obligation, as a result 
of assurances given, which entirely differ- 
entiates this sum from all other debts due 
the United States from foreign coun- 
tries.” Therefore our Commission felt 
that the United States should not ask for 
more than the repayment of the principal 
of the pre-Armistice debt. The payment 


of this amount has been arranged upon 
the basis of instalments payable over 62 
years, without interest, the obligation re- 
maining directly upon Belgium. The 
amount of such annual instalments is to 
be $2,900,000, but with a portion deferred 
during the first six years for subsequent 
repayment. 

Thus, after the preliminary periods, the 
total payments of Belgium to the United 
States will be about $12,700,000 each year. 
By this arrangement Belgium has shaved 
her indebtedness to us by about $70,- 
000,000. 

Of course, one naturally wonders what 
the outcome of the recognition of “a 
weighty moral obligation” growing out of 
President Wilson’s promises will lead to. 
President Wilson made a number of prom- 
ises. He promised to join with Great 
Britain in guaranteeing the eastern bound- 
ary of France against an unprovoked 
attack from Germany. He signed the 
Treaty of Versailles. How far in the 
future will these acts be considered to be 
“a weighty moral obligation” of the 
United States? The answer, however, to 
this is, of course, that we need cross but 
one bridge at a time. 

The arrangement with the Belgian rep- 
resentatives could not probably have been 
made before. That the adjustment has 
been found to be possible now is due to the 
general improvement, especially through- 
out the economic life of Europe. A grow- 
ing faith in the operations of the Dawes 
Plan, the balancing of the German budget, 
the stability of German currency, the 
recognition of the integrity of interna- 
tional obligations, adjustments between 
governments and business interests—all 
have played their part toward a restora- 
tion of confidence. This restoration of 
confidence made the adjustment of the 
Belgian debt possible. That is an en- 
couragement. 
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REPERCUSSIONS OF THE BOXER 
INDEMNITY 


HERE is a new mind in China. 
There is no doubt of that. When 
Western business interests began to set 
up their enterprises in China, not so 
many decades ago, they were looked upon 
as harmless and inferior affairs. Their 
promoters were looked upon by the Chinese 
as lacking in culture and in civilization. 
Our Western methods were forced upon 
China quite as they were upon Japan. 
Our Western traders got their first foot- 
hold in Canton, where they were obliged 
to live in segregated sections of the city. 
This became true also for Shanghai and 
other cities. The Chinese were glad to 
have these foreigners settle their own dis- 
putes. The result was the gradual rise of 
foreign settlements—a method of develop- 
ment demanded by the Chinese them- 
selves. Thus the whole system of exter- 
ritoriality was of Chinese origin, and, pe- 
culiarly enough, it was a system forced 
upon the foreigners quite as the Ghetto 
system arose in certain quarters of Europe, 
and as segregation is forced upon negroes 
in certain cities of our own country. 
Now the Chinese look upon the whole 
matter differently. This change of views 
began with the return of the Chinese stu- 
dents from abroad, particularly from the 
universities of the United States. Many 
of these students were able to attend our 
institutions of learning because of the 
Boxer Indemnity funds which we had 
voluntarily returned to China. True, the 
mission schools and other factors have in- 
fluenced the Chinese mind. 
of the Ghettos are no longer looked upon 
They are rather feared be- 


The residents 


as inferior. 


cause of their strength and _ influence. 
Furthermore, exterritoriality ended in 


Japan a generation ago. It is about to 
end in Siam, it has been rather forcefully 
ejected out of Turkey. Intelligent China- 
men naturally wonder why the system 
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should hang on in their country. The 
students returning from the United States 
naturally spread the news that we of this 
country are rather favorable to the aboli- 
tion of the system. Thus again we see the 
influence of our return of the Boxer In- 
demnity to China. 

The principle of exterritoriality has 
been a natural development. It has been 
embodied in treaties. The first treaty of 
this kind was between Turkey and Eng- 
land, in 1675. Later, similar treaties es- 
tablished the principle in Egypt, Serbia, 
Tripoli, Morocco, Tunis, Persia, and many 
other places. Invariably the line drawn 
by these treaties has been between East- 
ern and Western civilizations. Exterri- 
toriality simply means that foreigners are 
under the jurisdiction of their own gov- 
ernments, even when in a foreign country. 
A citizen of the United States in China 
is governed, not by the laws of China, but 
by the laws of the United States. If he 
gets into trouble, he is tried by American 
authorities. If he be in a “treaty port,” 
he may not be arrested by Chinese police. 
If he be within strictly Chinese jurisdic- 
tion and is arrested by Chinese police, he 
must be turned over to American authori- 
ties for trial and punishment. As pointed 
out by Thomas F. Millard in a recent 
illuminating series of articles in the New 
York Times, “some twenty nations have 
exterritorial rights in China.” 

At the outset this whole system was 
founded on convenience, common sense, 
and mutual accommodation. Both sides 
recognized the differences of their institu- 
tions, habits, and religions; it was an 
agreeable adjustment all around. But not 
so today. The youth of China are de- 
manding “China for the Chinese,” “Back 
rights,” “Return us our 
sovereignty.” It is not that the Chinese 
hate the foreigners; it is that they want 
what modern progressive nations have. 
These youth, particularly those educated 
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abroad, cannot see why exterritorial rights 
should be granted, say, to Englishmen 
living in China, but not to Chinamen liv- 
ing in England. 

Of course, the situation is not so simple 
as this. There is civil war in China. 
There are divergent economic interests 
and national rivalries. Pan-Asiaism is a 
movement of developing strength. The 
Anglo-Japanese alliance is no more. Eng- 
land is building a naval base at Singapore, 
the United States another at Oahu, in 
Hawaii. With the rapid rise of indus- 
tries, trade unions are becoming keenly 
interested. In the meantime the Russian 
Soviets, as seems to be their custom, are 
fishing in the troubled waters. 

But this much seems to be very ap- 
parent, that when we returned the Boxer 
Indemnity funds to China, and China 
took the money and sent her young men 
to be educated abroad, it was the begin- 
ning of a development the end of which 
is sure to have a profound influence, not 
only in the Orient, but throughout the 
Occident. 


THE CENTENARY OF THE RE- 
PUBLIC OF URUGUAY 

E of the United States congratu- 

late the Republic of Uruguay upon 
its celebration, on August 25, of one hun- 
dred years as a free and sovereign nation. 
These one hundred years have shown this 
republic to be one of the most progressive 
of modern States. With Argentina across 
the river to the west and Brazil to the 
north, Uruguay loses nothing of her im- 
portance because of the greater size of 
these neighbors. Indeed, Uruguay is fre- 
quently called “the most progressive na- 
tion of South America.” Her relatively 
small size seems to have worked to her 
advantage. She has found it easy to make 
experiments in government and social en- 
terprises: Intelligence and culture have 
marked her history. She has produced a 
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long list of literary men and women. It 
will probably be agreed that the foremost 
essayist and thinker of modern Spanish- 
speaking America was Enrique Rodé, who 
is acclaimed, not only at home, but in 
Spain and in France, as one of the im- 
mortals. Her poet-historian, Zorilla de 
San Martin, has written an epic of his 
country, Tabaré, which ranks with Hia- 
watha, and even rivals the latter in lavish 
beauty of description. 

Mr. Harry Franck, 
Spanish-speaking country of the world, 
wrote that he would rather live in Monte- 
video than in any city he had ever visited. 
It is an interesting fact that Uruguay is 
the only South American country which 
has separated Church and State. 


who knows every 


While Uruguay is the smallest republic 
in South America, it is approximately the 
size of New York, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Vermont, and Rhode Island com- 
bined, with a population, however, of 
1,500,000, little more than that of Con- 
necticut. It is situated in the fork be- 
tween the River Uruguay and the Atlantic 
Ocean. On the south is the broad estuary 
of the Rio de la Plata. 

It is within this area that the epic 
struggle of the Banda Oriental (Eastern 
Shore) took place during the momentous 
years from 1810 to 1825. It was origi- 
nally erected as a buffer State by Argen- 
tina and Brazil. Indeed the first arbitra- 
tion treaty of South America, May 7, 
1681, between Portugal and Spain, re- 
lated to this territory. In 1806 the British 
took and held Montevideo, using it as a 
base for the projected capture of Buenos 


Aires. The Argentines forced the British 
to evacuate Montevideo. In the final 
struggle for independence Garibaldi 


played a conspicuous part, the struggle 
that lasted during the fifteen years pre- 
ceding final independence. The history 
of the country is a history of courage and 
individuality. 
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Because of these things, because Uru- 
guay has always stood for the sacredness 
of contracts, for achievement in industry, 
for social co-operation until poverty is 
practically unknown, and for international 
honor, we are especially glad to felicitate 
Uruguay upon her first one hundred 
years of achievement. 


HAT Europe is improving seems to 

be the opinion of all our travelers re- 
turning to America. Dr. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, President of Columbia Uni- 
versity, is one of these who finds that 
there has been marked advance in Europe, 
especially during the past two years. 
Upon landing in New York August 6, he 
is quoted in the New York Times of the 
next day as saying that the economic 
problems, as well as those that are more 
strictly political, have become more clearly 
defined, and that public opinion is better 
informed concerning their real signifi- 
cance. “It is generally agreed that the 
three steps next to be taken are security, 
judicial settlements of international dif- 
ferences, and then sharp limitation of 
armaments.” Among other things, Presi- 
dent Butler said: 


“The elimination of the brutality and 
the passions of war stands out clearly as 
the most pressing problem of this age. 
War wiil never be eliminated by any form 
of that internationalism which aims to 
ignore national tradition, national senti- 
ment, national pride or national patriot- 
ism, but only by teaching and preaching 
that nations themselves are moral entities 
and that they have an obligation toward 
their fellow-nations exactly similar to that 
which an individual has toward his fellow- 
men. The true international mind will 
not suppress or override patriotism, but 
will exalt it into a zeal for friendly co- 
operation and international service that 
will strengthen the nation, precisely as 
similar conduct strengthens and enriches 
the life of the individual. 

“Europe is getting on. There is no 
reason for pessimism. The best minds 
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and the finest characters of the European 
nations, both big and little, are concen- 
trated upon these grave and far-reaching 
problems. The conduct of Great Britain 
has been noble in the extreme. It has 
flinched from no difficulty and has weak- 
ened in the face of no obligation. The 
British people have been burden-bearers 
so long that they are not to be crushed by 
the staggering load which they are now 
carrying. 

“Tt is much to be regretted that the im- 
portant work for civilization and for in- 
ternational co-operation that is being 
carried on by the Secretariat of the League 
of Nations should be so little known in 
the United States, or, indeed, generally. 
The group of young, able, disinterested 
and highly educated men who are at work 
in Geneva upon a score of problems that 
affect the health, the comfort and the satis- 
faction of mankind and that relate di- 
rectly to the development of industry and 
commerce reminded me more of the facul- 
ties of Columbia University than anything 
else has ever done. 

“There are competent and highly trained 
specialists from a dozen different coun- 
tries working eagerly in the public in- 
terest and aiming only to smooth out diffi- 
culties and to remove obstructions to the 
progress of the various agencies of civiliza- 
tion. A substantial volume might be writ- 
ten on the details of this work. The Sec- 
retariat is certainly a powerful and an in- 
valuable agency in the development of 
international co-operation.” 


HE Institute of Politics, which re- 

cently closed its fifth annual session, 
is a rather clear-cut demonstration of the 
growing international mind. When we re- 
call the few, brief, beautiful days of the 
Mohonk Conferences, this long summer 
session of enthusiastic students and lec- 
turers is an evidence of progress in the 
field of international interest. True, there 
are more funds at the disposal of such 
movements than in the days before the 
war, but this is itself an evidence of a 
growing appreciation of the importance of 
knowing the facts about international 
problems, of discussing the meaning of 
these facts, of bringing experts from 
around the earth together. International 
intelligence is moving across the world. 
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THE COMING CONFERENCE OF 
THE INTERPARLIAMEN- 
TARY UNION 


The Circular of Invitation 
Wasuineton, D. C., June 25, 1925. 


To the Presidents of the National Groups, 
Interparliamentary Union. 


Dear Sirs: In conformity with the in- 
vitation of the President of the United 
States, pursuant to an act of our Congress, 
presented at the Twenty-second Confer- 
ence of the Interparliamentary Union, at 
Berne, Switzerland, August 23, 1924, we 
have the honor to invite your group to be 
represented at the Twenty-third Confer- 
ence of the Union, to be held in the Capi- 
tol Building, Washington, D. C., United 
States of America, October 1 to 7, 1925. 

Your delegates to this Conference are 
asked to become the guests of our group 
at the Pennsylvania Railroad Station, 
New York City, on September 30, at 9:30 
a. m., aboard a special train for Washing- 
ton, stopping at Philadelphia for a recep- 
tion and visit to places of historic interest. 

The officers of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace have gra- 
ciously offered to be the hosts of the dele- 
gates in New York, beginning the even- 
ing of October 7 until the morning of 
October 10. Invitations covering this 
period of entertainment will naturally be 
issued later by the Endowment. 

Because of the kind invitation of the 
Canadian Group, copy of which is en- 
closed, we extend the privileges of trans- 
portation to your delegates by special 
train on October 10 from New York to 
Niagara Falls, where, on the following 
day, they will become the guests of our 
Canadian colleagues. 

Our invitation should be understood 
to comprise free transportation September 
30 from New York to Philadelphia and 
Washington, including lunch and dinner; 
transportation that evening from the sta- 


tion in Washington to the Mayflower 
Hotel; rooms and meals at the Mayflower 
Hotel from time of arrival to time of de- 
parture, October 7; transportation, with 
dinner on train, from Washington to New 
York, afternoon of October 7; transporta- 
tion from Pennsylvania Station, New 
York City, evening of October 7, to Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel. 

Following the entertainment by the 
Carnegie Endowment in New York, our 
invitation includes transportation and 
meals on our special cars October 10, 
New York to Niagara Falls, meals and 
rooms at Niagara that evening and the 
following day, October 11, until the after- 
noon, when your delegates will become the 
guests of the Canadian Group. 

This invitation includes each delegate, 
one member of his immediate family, and 
the Secretary of your group. 

Further information relative to our 
plans for the entertainment of your dele- 
gates will be sent in later communications. 

Of course this invitation is strictly in 
accord with the Circular of Convocation, 
sent under date of May 15 from Geneva 
by Baron Adelswaerd and Dr. Lange. 

You will readily see the importance of 
replying to this invitation at the earliest 
possible moment, enclosing to the Director 
of the Conference a typewritten list of 
your delegation, giving their full names, 
titles, and addresses. 

Delegates whose names are known to us 
in advance will be granted the freedom of 
our ports. It is necessary, however, that 
we know also in advance the boat and day 
of arrival for each delegate. 

With kindest personal regards, 

Yours very sincerely, 
WituiaAM B. McKINtey, 

General Chairman of the Conference. 

ArTHuR DEERIN CALL, 

Director of the Conference, 
613 Colorado Building, 
Washington, D. C., U. 8. A. 
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Interparliamentary Union, Canadian Group 


House or Commons, CANADA, 
OtTawa, April 28, 1925. 


The Honorable Senator William B. Mc- 
Kinley, 11, Rue Scribe, Paris. 


Dear Sir: I am instructed by the 
President of the Canadian Group, Inter- 
parliamentary Union, Honorable Senator 
N. A. Belcourt, to extend to the delegates 
to the Twenty-third Conference, Interpar- 
liamentary Union, a cordial invitation to 
visit Canada at the close of their work at 
Washington. 

We understand by your various letters 
that, after having been the guests of the 
American Group at Washington, it is 
proposed that the delegates leave by spe- 
cial train on the morning of October 10, 
arriving at Niagara Falls some time in 
the afternoon of that day, and that the 
entire party shall be turned over to the 
Canadian Group in the afternoon of the 
eleventh. 

The Canadian Group proposes to re- 
ceive the delegates at Niagara October 11, 
p. m., and take them to Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, and Quebec. 

The Canadian Group will take care of 
the traveling and hotel expenses of the 
delegates from the time that we receive 
them on October 11 until the end of the 
reception in Quebec. 

The Twenty-third Conference is also 
cordially invited to hold in the Parlia- 
ment buildings in Ottawa one of its 
plenary sittings. 

The visit on the Canadian territory 
would consist of one day in Toronto, one 
or two days in Ottawa, one day in Mon- 
treal, and one day in Quebec. 

Would you kindly, when the occasion 
arises, inform the foreign delegates of 
this cordial invitation of the Canadian 
Group. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Tuomas VIEN, 
Secretary, Canadian Group, 
Interparliamentary Union. 


Circular of Information 
AvausT 1, 1925. 


the Delegates XXIII Conference, 
Interparliamentary Union. 


To 


GENTLEMEN: Supplementing our invi- 
tation of June 25, 1925, we are pleased 
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to call your attention to the following 
facts: 

(1) It is assumed that you have already 
received our circular of invitation, dated 
June 25. 

(2) The diplomatic and consular offi- 
cials of the United States, located in your 
country, have been instructed to visa your 
passports gratis. 

(3) Where this office has been informed 
of your name, the name of your steamer, 
its date of arrival and port of entry in 
the United States, your baggage will not 
be examined by our customs officials at 
the port of entry. 

(4) Your card of identification is en- 
closed. This card will facilitate the 
formalities at the port of entry, and also 
admit you to the special train of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, in the Pennsylvania 
Station, New York City, 7th Avenue and 
34th Street, on Wednesday morning, Sep- 
tember 30, at 9:30 o’clock. 

The same card will also be used as ad- 
mission card to other cars, trains, sessions 
of the Conference, entertainments, etc., re- 
served for the delegates and guests of the 
Union. 

(5) Baggage labels are enclosed, which 
should be filled out and attached to each 
piece of baggage. 

(6) Our government holds that you, as 
our delegates and guests, will not be re- 
quired to pay the so-called “head-tax” at 
the port of entry. 

(7) The headquarters of the American 
Group of the Interparliamentary Union 
in New York, September 27, 28, 29, and 
30, will be the Pennsylvania Hotel, 7th 
Avenue and 34th Street (opposite the 
Pennsylvania Station). 

(8) The headquarters of the Bureau of 
the Interparlimentary Union and of the 
American Group in Washington, October 
1 to 7, will be the Capitol Building, Wash- 
ington, where mail may be addressed to 
the delegates. Mail may also be addressed 
to the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

(9) For the service of the delegates 
there will be a bureau of information at 
the Mayflower Hotel and at the Capitol 
Building. 

(10) Other details, including special 
entertainments for the ladies accompany- 
ing the delegates, will be furnished later. 
There will be a committee of ladies to 
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serve as hostesses for the ladies who come 
as our guests. 

(11) The Mayor of the City of New 
York will receive and extend official cour- 
tesies to the delegates September 28-29. 
Details will be furnished later. 

(12) A list of the hotels in New York 
is enclosed. 

(13) The program for the luncheon, 
reception, and tea in Philadelphia, en 
route from New York to Washington, 
September 30, is assured. 

(14) The program in Washington, ex- 
clusive of the stated meetings of the Con- 
ference, will include: 

Thursday, October 1.—Personally con- 
ducted sightseeing tour of Washington 
and environs, including all guests. 

Friday, October 2.—The afternoon ses- 
sion of the Conference, devoted to the Pan 
American Union, will be held in the Hall 
of the Americas, Pan American Building, 
17th and C Streets N. W. 

Saturday, October 3.—Program to be 
notified later. ; 

Sunday, October 4.—The Committee 
has deemed it best to leave this day en- 
tirely free from official entertainments, so 
that the delegates may arrange their en- 
gagements for the entire day as may suit 
their own desires. 

Monday, October 5.—Luncheon and re- 
ception by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, at their headquarters 
building, Connecticut Avenue and H 
Street N. W., at 1 p. m., including all 
guests. 

Tuesday, October 6.—The delegates, in- 
cluding all guests, will be received at the 
White House by the President of the 
United States at 1:30 p. m. 

Following this reception there will be 
an excursion for all the delegates and 
guests to Mount Vernon, the home and 
tomb of George Washington. 

At 7:30 p. m., State banquet to the dele- 
gates and guests, the Hon. Frank B. Kel- 
logg, Secretary of State, presiding, at the 
Mayflower Hotel. 

Wednesday, October 7.—The delegates 
take the special train at the Washington 
Terminal Station, in the afternoon, for 
New York, dining aboard the train and 
arriving at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
5th Avenue and 34th Street, in the even- 
ing. 
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Thursday, October 8, and Friday, Oc- 
tober 9.—Entertainment under the aus- 
pices of the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace, including a formal 
dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria on the even- 
ing of the 8th. The detailed program 
will be given later by the Endowment. 

Saturday, October 10.—The delegates 
will leave New York City by special train, 
in the morning, for Niagara Falls, arriv- 
ing about 7 p. m. 

Sunday, October 11.—Morning—Trip 
around the Falls. 

1 p. m.—Farewell luncheon by 
American Group. 

3 p. m.—The delegates become the 
guests of the Canadian Group. The de- 
tails of this trip will be furnished by our 
Canadian colleagues. 

(15) You are especially requested to 
answer the inquiries set forth in the en- 
closed questionary, and send it to Mr. 
Call at once. 

We assure you that the members of the 
American Group look forward with pleas- 
ure to welcoming you as a delegate to our 
coming Conference. 

We are, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Wittiam B. McKINtey, 

General Chairman of the Conference. 

ARTHUR DEERIN CALL, 

Director of the Conference, 
613 Colorado Building, 
Washington, D. C. 








the 


Delegates 


The following countries have notified 
the American Group of their delegates, as 
follows (August 25): 

Austria: 

Dr. Karl Drexel, Mr. Josef Heigl, with 
daughter, Mrs. Anna Schiel; Mr. Eduard 
Heinl, with Mrs. Heinl; Mr. Viktor Kien- 
boeck, Mr. Josef Stoeckler, Dr. Erwin 
Waiss, Secretary. 

Bulgaria: 

Mr. Theodore Kouleff, Mr. Vladimir 
Molloff, President of Group; Mr. Nicolas 
Monschanoff, Mr. Georges Semerdjieff, 
Secretary; Mr. Grigor Vassilioff. 


Czechoslovakia: 


Dr. Jaroslav Brabec, President of 
Group; Dr. Ludwig Czech, with Mrs. 
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Czech; Dr. Wilhelm Medinger, with Mrs. 
Medinger; Mr. Ot. Nebuska, Secretary; 
Dr. Antonin Uhlir, Mr. Franz Windisch. 


Denmark: 


Mr. Ivar Berendsen, Dr. A. Fraenckel, 
Mr. Andr. Th. Gronborg, Mr. H. P. Hans- 
sen, Mr. Halfdan Hendricksen, with Mrs. 
Hendricksen; Mme. Matilde Hauschultz, 
with Mme. Signe Cleve; Mr. J. C. C. 
Kyed, Mr. A. Lauesgaard, Secretary, with 
Mrs. Lauesgaard; Mr. Johannes Lou, with 
son; Mme. Elna Munch, Dr. P. Munch, 
with daughter, Miss Ebbe Munch; Mr. 
J. P. Sundbo, with daughter-in-law, Mrs. 
Sundbo; Mr. Sven Trier. 


Dutch East Indies: 
Mr. Schumann. 


Finland: 


Hj. J. Procopé, ex-Minister of Foreign 
Affairs; Mr. A. Saastamoinen, Dr. W. 
Tanner. 


France: 


Senator Beaumont, Mr. Bokanowski, 
Dr. Chassaing, Mr. Falcoz, Questeur; Mr. 
Pierre Etienne Flandin, Mr. de Grand 
Maison, Hon. Edouard Herriot, President 
of Delegation; Dr. Fernand Merlin, Presi- 
dent of Group; Mr. Marius Moutet, Sec- 
retary; Mr. Pierre Reynaudel, Mr. Simon 
Reynaud, Questeur; Mr. M. Tournan. 


Assistant Delegates: Mr. Frederic Bru- 


net, Mr. André Escoffier, Mr. Thivrior, 
Mr. Grinda, Mr. Capgras. 
Germany: 

Mme. Gertrud Baiimer, Dr. Ludwig 


Theodor Bickes, Mr. 
Alfred Bordauf, Dr. Adolf Braun, Dr. 
Rudolf Breitscheid; Dr. Heinrich Brii- 
ning, Dr. Karl Cremer, Dr. Eduard David, 
with Mrs. David; Dr. Bernhard Dern- 
burg, with Mrs. Dernburg; Prof. Rich- 
ard Eickhoff, Mr. Erich Emminger, Dr. 
Hermann Fischer, Dr. Alfred Gildemeis- 
ter, Mr. Wilhelm Heile, Mr. Karl Hilden- 
brand, Dr. Otto MHoetsch, with Mrs. 
Hoetsch; Mr. Josef Joos, Dr. Ludwig 
Kaas, Mr. Erich Koch-Weser, with Mrs. 
Koch-Weser; Mr. Adolf Korell, Mr. Lem- 
mer, Mr. Paul Lobe, President of Reich- 
stag; Mme. Clara Mende, Dr. Fritz Mit- 


Bergstrasser, Mr. 
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telmann, Mr. J. L. Mollath, with Mrs. 
Mollath; Prof. Pachnicke, Mme. Antonie 
Pfilf, Prof. Quidde, Mr. Adam Réder, 
Mr. Hans von Raumer, with Mrs. von 
Raumer; Frh. von Rhrinhaben, Dr. Kurt 
Rosenfield, Dr. Reinrich Schnee, with Mrs, 
Schnee; Dr. Rudolf Schneider, with Mrs. 
Schneider; Mme. Louise Schréder, Dr. 
Walter Schiicking, President of Delega- 
tion; Mr. Wilhelm Sollman, Mme. Chris- 
tine Teusch, Dr. Josef Karl Wirth, for- 
mer Chancellor. 


Great Britain: 


Sir Arthur Shirley Benn, Sir Robert 
Bird, with Lady Bird; Mr. R. J. G. 
Boothby, Mr. Edmund Brocklebank, Brig. 
Gen. C. R. I. Brooke, Brig. Gen. J. Char- 
teris, Sir Henry Cowan, with Lady Cowan; 
Major W. P. Colfox, with Mrs. Colfox; 
Mr. J. B. Couper, Major George F. Da- 
vies, with Mrs. Davies; Mr. J. Hugh Ed- 
wards, Col. A. England, with Mrs. Eng- 
land; Capt. Arthur Evans, with Mrs. 
Evans; Sir Park Goff, Capt. D. M. Guns- 
ton, with Mrs. Gunston; Capt. W. d’Arcy 
Hall, with Mrs. Hall; Mr. C. M. Barclay 
Harvey, with Mrs. Harvey; Mr. George 
Harvey, Lord Hemphill, with Lady Hemp- 
hill; Mr. Dennis Herbert, with Mrs. Her- 
bert; Right Hon. Sir Robert Horne, Mr. 
R. S. Hudson, with Mrs. Hudson; Sir 
Herbert Huntington-Whiteley, with Lady 
Huntington-Whiteley ; Sir Robert Hutch- 
ison, with Lady Hutchison; Mr. Louis 
Lougher, Capt. P. Macdonald, Mr. P. 
Maddison, with daughter, Miss Maddison; 
Lieut. Col. G. K. M. Mason, with Mrs. 
Mason; Mr. J. Wardlaw Milne, with Mrs. 
Milne; Maj. Gen. Hon. Sir Newton J. 
Moore, with Lady Moore; Capt. T. J. 
O’Connor, with Mrs. O’Connor; Mr. W. 
Paling, Mr. F. W. Pethick-Lawrence, 
with Mrs. Pethick-Lawrence; Lt. Col. A. 
Pownall, with Mrs. Pownall; Mr. Ben 
Riley, Mr. Samuel Roberts, with Mrs. 
Roberts; Mr. S. Saklatvala, with Mrs. 
Saklatvala; Mr. Rennie Smith, Brig. Gen. 
E. L. Spears, Col. K. Vaughan-Morgan, 
with daughter, Miss Vaughan- -Morgan ; 
Mr. Tom Williams, Col. H. C. Wood- 
cock. 


Holland: 


Baron E. B. F. F. Wittert van Hoog- 
land. 
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Hungary: 

Mr. Tibor Farkas, Mr. Gustave Gratz, 
Mr. Emile de Nagy, Mr. Tibor Kallay, 
Mr. Gyula Pekar, Mr. Paul Petry, Mr. A. 
Poka-Pivny, with Mrs. Poka-Pivny; Ba- 
ron Josef Sztereny. 


Irish Free State: 


Sir Thomas Grattan Esmonde, Bart. ; 
Mr. Michael Hayes, President of Delega- 
tion: Mr. Thomas Johnson, Mr. Patrick 
McGilligan, General Richard Mulcahy. 


Italy: 

Senators—Giuseppe Di Stefano-Napoli- 
tani, President of Delegation; Salvatore 
Barzilai, lawyer, former Minister; Silvio 
Crespi, lawyer, former Minister; Marquis 
Gerino Gerini, with son, Elexandre; Luigi 
Luiggi, engineer, with daughter, Luisa; 
Vincenzo Morello, lawyer; Domenico Nu- 
voloni, lawyer; Cesare Sili. 

Deputies—Giuseppe Bastianini, agricul- 
tural scientist; Fausto Bianchi, lawyer; 
Vittorio Buratti, manufacturer; Annibale 
Gilardoni, lawyer; Giambattista Miliani, 
manufacturer, former Minister; Gino Oli- 
vetti, lawyer, Secretary, Italian Indus- 
trial Confederati ; Comte Cesare Rossi, en- 
gineer, manufacturer; Baron Alexandre 
Sardi, former under Secretary of State; 
Fulvio Suvich, lawyer; Filippo Ungaro, 
lawyer, Secretary of the Chamber of Dep- 
uties. 

Mr. Luigi Nuvoloni, Secretary-General 
of Italian Group. 


Japan: 


Mr. Shigéru Morita, Mr. Hisashi Isobé, 
Mr. Kaju Nakamura, Mr. Mitsuo Hirano, 
Mr. Fusanosuké Mayeda, Mr. Daisuké 
Sakai, Mr. Masutaro Takagi, Mr. Jun- 
saka Takatori, Mr. Sukéichi Taguchi. 


Latin American Delegates: 


Honduras.—Gustavo A. Castefieda, Ve- 
nancio Callejas, Paulino Valladares, editor 
leading newspaper. 

Nwcaragua.—Santiago Callejas, Benja- 
min Elizondo, Francisco Paniagua Prado, 
Leopoldo Salazar. 

Panama.—Julio Aleman, Jeptha B. 
Duncan, editor Times of Panama; Octa- 
vio R. Vallarino, J. A. Zubieta. 
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Peru.—Lauro A. Curletti, Senator, 
Chairman Committee Foreign Affairs; 
Juan Francisco Pazos Varela. 

Venezuela—Carlos A. Grisanti, Presi- 
dent of Congress; Luis Churion. 


Lithuania: 
Mr. Kazys Ambrozaitis, Mr. Nykolas 
Krupavicius. 


Newfoundland: 


Mr. Robert K. Bishop, Hon. Cyril K. 
Fox, Speaker of Assembly, with Mrs. 
Fox; Mr. Albert E. Hickman, with Mrs. 
Hickman; Mr. William J. Higgins, with 
Mrs. Higgins; Hon. Sir Patrick T. Mc- 
Grath, President of Delegation, with 
nephew, Mr. Fraser; Hon. Walter S. Mon- 
roe, Prime Minister, with Mrs. Monroe; 
Hon. Alfred B. Morine, with Mrs. Morine 
and son. 


Norway: 
Mr. Joh. Ludwig Mowinckel, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs; Mr. Jon. Sundby, Mr. 


K. Wefring. 


Poland: 
Mr. Joseph Chacinski, Mr. Severin 
Czetwertynski, Mr. Jean Dabski, Mr. 


Jean Debski, Mr. Bronislas Dembinski, 
Mr. Ladislas Grabski, Mr. Kurt Graebe, 
Mr. Erwin Hasbach, with daughter, Miss 
Angélique Hasbach; Mr. Conrad IIski, 
Abbe Otto Kayezyrski, Mr. Ladislas Ko- 
sydarski, Mr. Leon Reich, Mr. Stephan 
Sacha, Mr. Edmond Trepka, Mr. Vicente 
Witos, Father Alexandre Woycicki, Mr. 
Jean Zamorski. 


Rumania: 


Mr. T. D. Artareanu, with Mrs. Artare- 
anu; Mr. Nicolae Botez, with Mrs. Botez; 
Mr. P. Dragomirano, Mr. Constant Geor- 
gesco, with Mrs. Georgesco; Dr. LI. 
Mathieu, with Mrs. Mathieu; Mr. Tony 
Iliesco, with Mrs. Iliesco; General Dim. 
Iliesco, Mr. Ignat Mircea, Dr. Vespasian 
Pella, with Mrs. Pella; Mr. Vespasian V. 
Pella, Mr. Scarlat Stan, Secretary. 
Sweden: 

Baron Theodor Adelswaerd, President 
of Council on Union, with Baroness Adel- 


swaerd; Mr. E. R. Abrahmsson, Mr. Sven 
Bengtsson, Mr. J. Bergmann, with Mrs. 
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Bergmann; Mr. David Bergstrom, with 
Mrs. Bergstrom; Mr. J. L. Carlsson-Fros- 
terud, Mr. Arthur Engberg, with Mrs. 
Engberg; Mr. Martin Fehr, Mr. Eric Hal- 
lin, with Mrs. Hallin; Count Raoul Ham- 


ilton, with Countess Hamilton; Mr. 
Gelix Hamrin, with daughter, Miss 
Hamrin; Mr. Otto Jaerte, with Mrs. 


Jaerte; Mr. Frederick Johanesson, Sec- 
retary of Delegation; Mr. Edvard Larson, 
Mr. Carl Lindhagen, Mayor of Stockholm ; 
Mr. Emil Lithander, with Mrs. Lithan- 
der; Mr. Ernst Lundell, Mr. Fabian Mans- 
son, with Mrs. Mansson; Mr. C. P. V. 
Nilsson, Mr. Johan Olofsson, Mr. Oscar 
Olsson, Mr. A. Osterstrom, Mr. J. Pals- 
son, Mr. David Pettersson, Mr. Ivar Ven- 
nerstrom, Mr. Kurt Walles, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Group. 


Switzerland: 

Dr. Paul Usteri. 
Yugoslavia: 

Dr. Srdyan Boudisavleyewitch, Dr. Voya 
Marinkovitch, with Mrs. Marinkovitch; 
Mr. Ante Troumbitch, leading Croatian, 
with Mrs. Troumbitch; Dr. Velisar Yan- 
kovitch, with Mrs. Yankovitch; Dr. Vassa 
Yovanovitch, with Mrs. Yovanovitch. 


Draft Resolutions 


There has been a series of resolutions 
drawn by the Council of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union. These resolutions, which 
may be amended by the Council at its 
meetings September 28-29, will furnish 
the basis for the discussions at the meet- 
ings of the Conference. 

There are draft resolutions presented on 
behalf of the Permanent Committee for the 
Study of Juridical Questions. The first 
section of these resolutions relates to the 
codification of international law, the sec- 
ond to the declaration of the rights and 
duties of nations, the third to the crimin- 
ality of wars of aggression and the organi- 
zation of international repressive meas- 
ures. To this last is added an annex 
setting forth fundamental principles of 
an international legal code for the repres- 
sion of international crime. 

There are draft resolutions presented 
on behalf of the Permanent Committee 
for the Study of Economic and Financial 
Questions. 
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There are draft resolutions presented 
on behalf of the Committee for the Study 
of Ethnic and Colonial Questions. These 
resolutions refer to some of the problems 
affecting national minorities, of race, lan- 
guage or religion, particularly in the Eu- 
ropean States. 

The draft resolutions presented on be- 
half of the Permanent Committee for the 
Study of Social Questions relate to the 
traffic in dangerous drugs. 

There are draft resolutions presented on 
behalf of the Permanent Committee for 
the Reduction of Armaments. In the dis- 
cussion of these resolutions Brig. Gen. E. 
L. Spears, of the British House of Com- 
mons, will present his plan for demilitar- 
ized zones, as set forth in his article pub- 
lished in the last number of this magazine. 

There is a draft resolution requesting 
the Committee for the Study of Political 
and Organization Questions to study the 
parliamentary systems of the different 
countries, with the view of presenting a 
report in a subsequent conference. 

All of these draft resolutions have been 
printed in the official langues of the Con- 
ference—French, English, and German— 
for distribution to the delegates. 


CAILLAUX’S GOLD BONDS 


ERHAPS the most spectacular feature 

of the financial program so far inaugu- 
rated by Finance Minister Caillaux has 
been the issue of gold bonds based on an 
entirely novel system of interest. The 
decree relating to these bonds authorizes 
the Minister of Finance to issue four per 
cent perpetual rentes, reserved for the 
holders of national defense bonds and en- 
joying all the privileges of immunity be- 
longing to State rentes previously issued 
and the privileges accorded to national de- 
fense bonds. 


Interest Based on Sterling Exchange 


The new rentes will begin to bear in- 
terest as from September 5, 1925. The 
issue price is fixed at par. The designa- 
tion of interest as 4 per cent is purely 
nominal. The value of the bonds, as well 
as the interest on them, is linked to the 
pound sterling. It is assumed for the 
general purposes of the issue, that a frane 


is worth one-ninty-fifth part of a pound. 
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Interest, which will be payable half- 
early, will be estimated in the case of a 
100-franc bond to be two-ninety-fifths of 
one pound for the half-year, whatever the 
current rate of the franc may be at the 
two half-yearly dates. Thus, if the issue 
had already been made and interest were 
due now, taking the current rate of the 
pound as 103, the half yearly dividend on 
a 100-franc bond would be roughly 2.16 
francs. If the rate of the franc falls to 
119 to the pound, the half-yearly coupon 
will be worth 2.50 francs. If, however, 
the franc improves, the value of the half- 
yearly coupon will not fall below two 
francs. Thus, the holders are insured 
against risk either way. 

The new bonds are exchangeable for na- 
tional defense bonds, which bear interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent. 


Propaganda Campaign for the New Bonds 


All through the period of the subscrip- 
tion—%. e., starting with July 20, when 
the bonds were first offered to the public— 
the government has been conducting a 
vigorous propaganda campaign in favor 
of the new issue. As in the case of war- 
time loans, posters, theaters, cinemas, and 
all the other agencies of reaching the pub- 
lic have been utilized. 

An important point is the difference of 
interest between the 4 per cent of the loan 
and the 5 per cent now paid on the na- 
tional defense bonds. This means a con- 
siderable saving to the government, which 
will devote this difference to redeeming 
part of the loan by buying in the open 
market. A notable consequence of this 
guaranteed loan and one viewed with con- 
siderable misgivings in many quarters is 
that it introduces into France for the first 
time since the war a distinction between 
gold and paper money. This distinction is 
bound to grip the public mind, and a re- 
lentless struggle between paper and gold 
values will begin. It may bring many 
readjustments of prices and social difficul- 
ties, and in any event the government is 
likely to be driven by the full force of 
public opinion to take further steps in 
this direction for the financial salvation of 
France. 

_An interesting development in connec- 
tion with this campaign has been the ap- 
peal made by Cardinal Dubois, of Paris, 
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to the Catholic population of France to 
subscribe to the new bonds as an act of 
true patriotism. It will be recalled that 
the Cardinal was one of the leaders in the 
attacks made by the prelates of France 
against the Herriot Government in con- 
nection with the Vatican policy pursued 
by the latter. 


The Budget for 1926 


Just before the end of the last session 
of the Chamber of Deputies, M. Caillaux 
laid before it the first draft of the budget 
for 1926. With this budget M. Caillaux in- 
tends to produce surplus revenue amount- 
ing to a milliard of francs (about £10,- 
000,000), and so to lay a foundation for 
funding operations. The revenue side of 
it will be much more carefully compiled 
than that of the 1925 budget, which has 
just been passed. The series of amend- 
ments which were made to it during the 
debates of the last few months, often with 
more thought for political expediency than 
for fiscal utility, have so distorted the 
revenue-getting machinery that no one can 
tell exactly what will be the effect of the 
new taxes. It is expected that in the new 
estimates M. Caillaux will effect great re- 
forms and simplifications in the system of 
taxation. 

The budget will not come up for dis- 
cussion until the Parliament reassembles 
next October. The Finance Minister there- 
fore has three months in which to con- 
solidate his position, and his success with 
the next session of the Parliament will 
depend very largely upon what he will 
have been able to accomplish during this 
period. 


EVACUATION OF THE RUHR 


N accordance with the agreement made 

between M. Herriot and Dr. Marx after 
the London Conference regarding the 
evacuation of the Ruhr, the French and 
Belgian forces began, during the second 
week of July, a gradual withdrawal from 
the occupied territory. The date fixed for 
the final evacuation of the Westphalian 
and Bochum territory was August 16, 
but so rapidly did the work of withdrawal 
proceed that by the end of July practically 
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all the French and Belgian troops in the 
occupied districts were already out. 

The occupying troops marched out by 
road. Some of the French troops have 
been returned to the Rhineland army of 
occupation, from which they were taken 
originally to be sent into the Ruhr. Other 
detachments will return to their garrisons 
in France, while the African troops are 
being sent to the Moroccan front. 

There still remains the question of the 
three cities of Diisseldorf, Duisburg, and 
Ruhrort, which had been occupied by the 
Allies prior to the occupation of the Ruhr 
as a measure under the sanctions pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Versailles. The 
question of the evacuation of these three 
cities was discussed at a recent conference 
in Paris between M. Briand and the new 
Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. 
Vandervelde. The French and Belgian 
foreign ministers came to the conclusion 
that the evacuation of these cities could 
not be decided by them alone, since the 
occupation was undertaken originally as 
an interallied measure, and the evacuation 
would have to be decided likewise. They 
have expressed themselves, however, as 
willing to regard favorably the evacuation 
of these cities, provided that Germany 
showed a real disposition to carry out the 
disarmament suggestions contained in the 
last note of the Council of Ambassadors. 

In British diplomatic circles opinion 
has been expressed that the position thus 
taken by the French and Belgian foreign 
ministers is not quite justified, since Great 
Britain, after the occupation of the Ruhr, 
divested herself of all responsibility for 
the continued occupation of the three 
towns in question. It is therefore held in 
London that the evacuation of the “sanc- 
tions towns” is entirely within the author- 
ity of the French and the Belgian govern- 
ments. 


FRANCE AND SPAIN IN 
MOROCCO 


HE outstanding event in the Moroc- 
can developments during the past few 
weeks has been the Franco-Spanish Con- 
ference, held in Madrid between June 17 
and July 25. The need of such a con- 
ference has been obvious for some time; in 
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fact, a conference of this sort has been 
necessary since 1912, when France and 
Spain signed an agreement with regard to 
Morocco, but failed to follow it with a 
political instrument that would give effect 
to the agreement. 


Difficulties of Franco-Spanish Negotiations 


Efforts to bring about Franco-Spanish 
collaboration in Morocco have been at- 
tempted for some time past, but great 
difficulties always rose in the way. Per- 
haps the greatest difficulty has been in the 
spirit with which both sides approached 
the matter. For decades past French and 
Spanish policies in Morocco have been 
carried on in a spirit of rivalry, which 
forced them to act independently of each 
other and played into the hands of their 
adversaries. 

The need of co-ordinated action in Mo- 
rocco became especially apparent after 
Abd-el-Krim invaded the French Zone and 
a war to the finish began between France 
and the tribal insurgents of the Rif. 
France made the first steps toward bring- 
ing about the desired co-operation, but it 
took a considerable amount of negotiating 
before the Franco-Spanish Conference 
finally met in Madrid under the presi- 
dency of General Jordana. 

There were three questions to be dis- 
cussed: 1, The blockade of the Rif coast 
and of the land frontiers to prevent con- 
traband trade in arms; 2, the handling of 
the contraband question in Tangiers; 3, 
direct collaboration between France and 
Spain in fighting Abd-el-Krim. It was 
this third question that caused the most 
difficulty, because while France is under 
political necessity to conduct a vigorous 
offensive campaign against the Rifians, 
Spain, on the contrary, is quite content 
with a defensive blockade. 


Results of the Conference 


Upon the conclusion of the conference, 
General Jordana issued a statement on the 
results achieved, of which the following 
is a summary: 

(1) The conference was opened with 
the double purpose of ensuring peace in 
Morocco and of removing all those ob- 
stacles which in regard to Morocco had 
affected the internal policy of Spain and 
France. By abandoning prejudices and 
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exclusive points of view, this ideal had 
been attained. 

(2) Maritime and land surveillance 
agreements would ensure the isolation of 
rebels, deprive the enemy of supplies, and 
prevent the passage of his agents. The 
appearance of the French and Spanish 
flags side by side on the sea and the estab- 
lishment of liaison officers in both protec- 
torates were proof of close collaboration in 
the matter of the blockade. 

(3) In regard to the Tangier zone, com- 
plete agreement was reached for the pur- 
pose of assuring the effectiveness of the 
neutrality provided for in the convention. 
The measures agreed to would not inter- 
fere in the least with the provisions of 
the convention, and therefore the direc- 
tory hopes that they will be approved by 
all the countries concerned and that no 
difficulties will be placed in the way of 
their execution by France and Spain, 
which believe them to be necessary to pre- 
vent Tangier continuing to be the head- 
quarters of the rebellion. Spain and 
France were now endeavoring to secure 
such approval, including that of the local 
authorities of Tangier. 

(4) France and Spain were agreed that 
there should be no separate peace with 
Abd-el-Krim, and also that the initiative 
in the matter of peace terms must emanate 
from him. The bases upon which peace 
would be acceptable were not revealed, ex- 
cept that they comprise respect for inter- 
national treaties, guarantees for peace, the 
respect due to national interests, and con- 
sideration for the sacrifices already made 
in the cause of civilization in Morocco. 

(5) For the purpose of removing the 
barrier constituted by the inviolability of 
the frontiers in the event of a separate 
military operation, it had been agreed that 
air and land forces of Spain and France 
should have a reciprocal right of pursuit 
under guarantees ensuring that such 
action would be of an entirely temporary 
character, excluding possession. (At the 
same time the frontier of the two zones 
has been traced, on the map, with greater 
precision than in the treaty of 1912, but 
this new line is not considered final.) 

_ (6) Throughout the plan of collabora- 
tion, care had been taken to insure the 
immutability of the policy of the directory 
in Morocco, namely, the maintenance of 
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Spain’s effort within certain limits of 
sacrifice. This condition was constantly 
borne in mind by the Spanish negotiators 
with a view to insuring precisely the effi- 
cacy of the result of the conference by co- 
ordinating clearly the directory’s with the 
French plan. 

(7) In regard to the delimitation of the 
protectorate frontiers, in view of the im- 
possibility of agreement owing to the de- 
ficiency of the present knowledge of the 
topographical features, a modus vivendt 
was arranged based on the Treaty of 1912. 


Possible Peace Terms 


It will be noted from the statement that 
the initiative in inaugurating peace nego- 
tiations is left to Abd-el-Krim, and while 
the latter has not as yet indicated clearly 
and concisely what his terms are, versions 
of these terms have come from various 
quarters. The Paris Quotidien, for ex- 
ample, has published what purports to be 
the peace terms to which Abd-el-Krim 
would be prepared to agree. They are 
stated to have been communicated to the 
newspaper by a person who visited the Rif 
last winter and has been in constant touch 
with Abd-el-Krim. They amount to this: 
An “independent Rif State” is to be recog- 
nized and guaranteed by the League of 
Nations. Its governor is to bear the title 
of Emir, and wiil recognize the suzerainty 
of the Sultan of Morocco. The river 
Wergha is to be the southern frontier of 
the State; its territory is to include the 
Jabala country, with the towns of Lara- 
iche, Arzila, and Tetuan. It is to be al- 
lowed to maintain a standing army of 
limited effectives. Certain provisions are 
to be made for the economic development 
of the Rif, and the League of Nations is 
to arrange a small loan. In return, all 
propaganda in the French zone is to be 
stopped and a third of the French and 
Spanish prisoners are to be released with- 
out ransom. 

Abd-el-Krim has often spoken of de- 
manding from Spain an indemnity of 
25,000,000 pesetas in exchange for his 
abandonment of all claims to Tetuan. He 
bases this claim on the fact that after the 
Spanish-Moroccan war of 1859 Spain ex- 
torted from the Sultan an indemnity equal 
to that sum in exchange for its promise to 
evacuate Tetuan. Since they had after- 
wards reoccupied the town, Abd-el-Krim 
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now believes his country entitled to a re- 
turn of the indemnity. 

But the greatest difficulty in peace ne- 
gotiations will undoubtedly turn around 
the question of the degree of independence 
to be enjoyed by the Rif. Abd-el-Krim 
has made definite promises to his followers 
to fight for virtual independence, yet it 
seems scarcely possible that France and 
Spain will concede him anything beyond 
some sort of autonomy. 


THE GERMAN SECURITY PACT 
NOTE 


HE dispatch to Paris of the German 

Note on the Security Pact (the text 
of the Note appears in the International 
Documents section of this issue of the 
ApvocaTE OF PEACE) served as an oc- 
casion for a debate in the German Reichs- 
tag on the whole question of Germany’s 
foreign policy. The debate opened with 
a long speech by Foreign Minister Strese- 
mann, in which he explained the position 
of the government. 


Stresemann’s Defense of the Note 


After giving a brief outline of the 
events which had led up to the dispatch- 
ing of the German reply to the French 
note, Stresemann called the attention of 
the Reichstag to the fact that the whole 
matter was still in an indefinite stage. 
For one thing, it is still not known what 
powers would be signatories to the pro- 
posed pact; this is especially true of Italy, 
whose participation Stresemann would be 
inclined to welcome most warmly. Then 
there are many points on which objective 
discussion must take place. In the ques- 
tion of arbitration, for instance, Germany 
must refuse a state of affairs in which one 
of the parties could act as second and also 
as umpire. 

But the German answer was at least a 
basis for further discussion, said Herr 
Stresemann, and offered good grounds for 
hoping that a positive result would be 
achieved. To this the atmosphere of the 
London Conference had contributed, and 
the expectation would be strengthened by 
the evacuation of the Ruhr. In saying 
this, he desired to express satisfaction at 
the display of good will on the part of 
France and Belgium. He refuted the 
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recent assertions of Count Reventlow that 
no undertaking in regard to evacuation 
had been given. This interpretation of 
the London Conference Agreement was 
not only false, but it was calculated to 
injure national interests. Not only had 
an undertaking been given to evacuate the 
Ruhr, but he had no doubt whatever that 
the Allies would adhere to their under- 
taking given in London to evacuate the 
sanctions towns also within the agreed 
term. 

As for the Cologne Zone, now that the 
Allies’ note with regard to disarmament 
had become known, the Foreign Minister 
went on, the general opinion was that the 
remaining points to be fulfilled no longer 
provided ground for the protracted occu- 
pation of the northern zone. A committee 
had been appointed by the government, 
armed with special powers, and whatever 
the Allies were entitled to demand would 
be carried out. In part it had been car- 
ried out already. Some questions of prin- 
ciple would have to be debated, because in 
the view of the German Government they 
went beyond the limits of the Treaty of 
Versailles. He pointed out, however, that 
failure to complete the great work of the 
pacification of Europe implied a return to 
“Poincarism,” and quoted a passage from 
M. Poincaré from the French Yellow Book 
in which an alternation of the status of 
the Rhineland had been clearly foreshad- 
owed. The safety of the future of the 
Rhineland was, from the German point of 
view, the main idea of the pact. The war 
had produced no victor who could be con- 
tented with his victory, and the continua- 
tion of the war with other instruments had 
created a degree of political confusion in 
Europe which threatened the very exist- 
ence of the old civilizations. The diffi- 
culties were largely economic, and the 
great problems of the future lay in the 
fact that without the co-operation of both 
Germany and France the present economic 
distress could not be alleviated. 

It had been debated in many quarters 
whether the Dawes scheme was in jeop- 
ardy, said Herr Stresemann. He did not 
believe that it was in any danger unless 
the peace of Europe and economic security 
were endangered also, but it appeared 
equally certain that the Dawes scheme 
could not be carried out if sanctions and 
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mistrust continued to form the ground 
plan of European policy. The evacuation 
of the Ruhr and the sanction towns had 
put an end to the false policy directed 
against Germany, and German foreign 
policy now lay in a straight from the 
liquidation of the Ruhr struggle via the 
M. [. C. U. M. agreements to the Experts’ 
Report, and from the London Schedule of 
Payments to the Security Pact. Germany 
had begun a peace offensive on a grand 
scale, and it was the desire of the govern- 
ment that its efforts might lead to a favor- 
able result. 


Socialist and Nationalist Viewpoints 


The Foreign Minister was followed by a 
Socialist deputy, Herr Breitscheid, who, 
however, addressed his remarks not so 
much to the government as to Count Wes- 
tarp, the leader of the Nationalists. He 
wanted to know what the Nationalist 
leader meant by a statement appearing in 
an article of his published in the Kreuz 
Zeitung, to the effect that the German se- 
curity offer was not binding upon Ger- 
many, and that at best it was but an aide- 
mémotre for the German representatives 
in London and Paris. 

Count Westarp replied that in his opin- 
ion the interests of the country demanded 
that the government should be given as 
wide a basis as possible for its foreign 
policy. There was, however, no question 
that the French Note had gone far beyond 
the limits of the original German offer, 
and thereby an entirely new situation had 
been created. The Socialist interpellation, 
based as it was upon a remark of his in 
the press, had long been overtaken by 
events, and the reply of the German Gov- 
ernment expressed the policy of the whole 
cabinet, with which he and his party were 
in agreement. They recognized that it 
was inevitable that in a cabinet formed of 
a coalition of parties not all their wishes 
could be considered. They recognized that, 
in its main lines, the reply took the right 
direction, in that it took note of the more 
important misgivings and preliminary 
questions which must be frankly discussed 
if the stage of hopeful negotiations were 
to be reached. 

The Nationalist Party had some doubt, 
said Count Westarp, whether the path 
chosen by France would really advance the 
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cause of the peace of the world without 
Germany having to assume—and this time 
voluntarily—further impossible burdens 
and unbearable renunciations. But they 
were willing to exhaust all possibilities in 
the interests both of Germany and of the 
peace of Europe, and therefore they by no 
means rejected the ideas underlying the 
reply out of hand. They agreed with the 
reply in parts, and altogether with the 
honest desire shown by Germany to pro- 
ceed upon the present path by way of pre- 
liminary conversations. The reply itself 
reserved decision where binding negotia- 
tions could be entered into with the pros- 
pect of good results. It was especially this 
characteristic of the reply that had made 
the consent of his party possible. 


French Criticism of the German Position 


An important part of the French press 
has interpreted Herr Stresemann’s remark 
that “Germany has begun a peace offensive 
on a grand scale” as meaning an offensive 
for the revising of the Treaty of Versail- 
les. It is pointed out that an offensive is 
an operation intended to capture the 
enemy’s positions. Confirmation is found 
of this, as it seems, somewhat trivial view 
in the fact that Count Westarp (as re- 
ported here) stated that the Nationalists 
attach a particular importance to the 
fact that the German Note declares that 
“the German Government considers as 
self-evident that it (the Pact of Secur- 
ity) is not meant to exclude for all future 
time the possibility of adapting existing 
treaties at the proper time to changed cir- 
cumstances by way of peaceful agree- 
ment.” This observation, as also that at- 
tributed to a Center Deputy that his party 
hoped that Belgium would some day agree 
to the revision of the situation regarding 
Eupen and Malmédy, is thought to justify 
suspicion of the spirit in which the Ger- 
mans are undertaking their peace offen- 
sive. 

Another remark of Herr Stresemann 
which is not regarded by the French ar 
calculated to facilitate negotiations is that 
to the effect that Germany must refuse a 
state of affairs in which one party in an 
arbitration would at the same time be 
umpire. This is taken to mean that Ger- 
many declines to admit that, in certain 
cases, France shall be entitled to act di- 
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rectly, without reference to the League of 
Nations. An adequate answer to this is, 
it is thought, to be found in Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s letter to M. Briand of June 8. “It 
cannot be admitted for a single instant,” 
say the Temps, “that the British Govern- 
ment could possibly modify their attitude 
and go back upon the position taken up by 
Mr. Chamberlain with the assent of the 
whole Baldwin Cabinet.” The conference 
which Herr Stresemann declared to be 
Germany’s “object,” although he did not 
refer to it in his reply to the French Note 
—a conference which Great Britain is re- 
ported to favor—is generally regarded here 
as, if not altogether undesirable in itself, 
at all events something very far off. 

A criticism of the German reply, drawn 
up by M. Briand, has been sent to the 
British Government, as also to Brussels, 
Prague, Warsaw, and Rome. It consists 
of seven points. 

Some of the seven points referred to 
are as follows: Germany must understand 
that she can only enter the League of 
Nations on exactly the same terms as 
every other State member. Occupation of 
the Rhineland is settled by the Treaty of 
Versailles, which Germany professes not 
to question. It is no use, therefore, her 
trying to get round it. The French Gov- 
ernment will resist the German attempt 
to modify the French attitude in regard 
to the sanctions and guarantees of arbitra- 
tion treaties. 


Italy and the Pact 


The possibility, hinted at by Herr 
Stresemann in his speech in the Reichstag, 
that Italy may eventually join the Pact of 
Security, seems rather remote. 

It is true that Signor Mussolini, speak- 
ing in the Senate on May 20, expressed 
the opinion that “the parties to the con- 
templated pact should have been at least 
five,’ meaning by this that Italy should 
have been included, but since then the 
question appears to have presented itself 
to him in another light. 

Signor Mussolini remains true to his 
motto, “Nothing for nothing,” and evi- 
dently he could not find in the develop- 
ment of the situation anything to bargain 
with. While the Liberal press, on the 
assumption that the consolidation of Euro- 
pean peace might be “something” also for 
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Italy, follows with interest the present 
negotiations, hoping that all difficulties 
will be removed and the pact concluded, 
the Nationalist and Fascist press shows 
itself either hostile or indifferent. 

Signor Coppola, who is one of the Ital- 
ian representatives at Geneva, writing in 
the Idea Nazionale, says that Germany 
“sees in the pact only the means for re- 
covering her forces in view of the future 
war of revenge, while France looks upon 
it as an instrument for maintaining Ger- 
many chained and disarmed.” No diplo- 
matic pacts, according to the writer, will 
ever preserve the peace. Therefore, “firm 
in this conviction, Italy must systemati- 
cally prepare herself for the future and 
never lose sight of the historic fatality of 
a new European conflagration.” 

The Popolo d’Italha, after remarking 
that Great Britain, France, and Germany 
are all respectively looking after their own 
particular interests, says: “The chief ob- 
ligation for Italy would be the obligation 
to participate in a future war which would 
not be her war. The simple signature 
given to some new protocol would signify 
something like over one hundred milliards 
of lire and five hundred thousand young 
lives lost. It is desired that Italy should 
guarantee others. But who guarantees 
Italy? Nobody except Italy herself.” 


THE MOSUL QUESTION 


FTER months of deliberation and of 
inquiry on the spot, the League of 
Nations Commission of Inquiry into the 
questions of the Mosul boundary has at 
last concluded its labors. The Commis- 
sion has been made up of three persons, 
viz., M. af Wirsen, a Swede; Colonel 
Paulis, a Belgian, and Count Teleki, a 
Hungarian. It was appointed by the 
Council of the League to look into the 
questions referred to the League by the 
Lausanne Conference, and presented its 
report at the end of July. 


Report of the Mosul Commission 


The general conclusion reached by the 
Commission is that if the Mosul region 
is to be made an integral part of Iraq, 
there can be no question of putting an end 
to the mandatory status in four years’ 
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time, as determined in last year’s treaty 
between Great Britain and Iraq. League 
control through a mandatory power must 
be maintained for 20 or 25 years. Other- 
wise it would be better, according to the 
Commission, that the sovereignty over the 
contested region should revert to Turkey, 
whose domestic security and international 
security are incomparably greater than 
those of Iraq, if Iraq were withdrawn 
from the control of the League. 

If British control under the League is 
thus maintained. the Commission recom- 
mends that administrative and educational 
autonomy should be given to the Kurds 
of the northeastern part of the Mosul 
region. This recommendation is perhaps 
superfluous, since the liberty given to the 
Kurds, the institution of schools for the 
education of Kurdish children in their 
own language, and the tendency of the 
mandatory power to encourage the estab- 
lishment of something like an autonomous 
administration in the Kurd district have 
provoked strong complaints from the 
Turks, who in their own territory are now 
engaged in a violent persecution of the 
Kurds with the hope of stamping out every 
vestige of independent Kurdish nation- 
alism. 

The Commission is further of opinion 
that if the League mandate is not main- 
tained and a partition of territory becomes 
necessary, then the partition should be 
effected along the line of the Lesser Zab, 
a tributary of the Tigris that joins the big 
river between Mosul and Bagdad. This 
would leave Mosul within the Turkish 
frontier and an important Kurdish dis- 
trict, including Suleimanie and Kirkuk, 
within the frontier of Iraq. In the event 
of such a partition the Commission recom- 
mends that provision should be made for 
the retention by Iraq of the sources of the 
irrigation system centering on the Diala, 
which is of such importance for cotton 
cultivation. 

The British press, in commenting on 
the report of the Mosul Commission, re- 
grets that the general conclusions of the 
report do not take into account the posi- 
tion of the Assyrian Christians, who, it 
is contended, “fought for Great Britain 
in the war and who inhabit an imperfectly 
defined frontier district which, in the 
event of a rough-and-ready partition, 


might easily leave them exposed to the 
vengeance of their Turkish enemies.” 


Comment of the Turkish Press 


The announcement of the fact that the 
report of the Mosul Commission has been 
presented to the Council of the League 
has produced a strong patriotic reaction 
in the Turkish press. The Constanti- 
nople Jumhuriet describes the British case 
as artificial, inconsistent, and founded 
upon imperialism and oppression. It de- 
rides the British arguments as mere propa- 
ganda and complains that the British pur- 
posely put every obstacle in the way of the 
Mosul Commission and persecuted those 
who “voted” in favor of Turkey. The 
newspaper is even indignant that the 
British should have raised the question 
of the fate of the Assyrian Christians, de- 
scribing this as “the eternal cry of alarm 
that the Turks illtreat Christians.” This 
very up-to-date line of argument may sur- 
prise some who are not fully aware of the 
virtues of the new régime in Turkey, and 
doubts as to its efficacy are, perhaps, jus- 
tifiable, as it is remembered that “the evil 
that men do lives after them,” and that, 
while none accuses the Republic of such 
behavior, yet leading Republicans have 
acknowledged that in the bad old days of 
the Empire the Turks did illtreat Chris- 
tians. Sonn Saat and Vatan publish a 
message from Angora describing the ever- 
increasing “tyranny” exercised by the 
British at Mosul, asserting that many ar- 
rests have been ordered there and at Su- 
leimania by the High Commissioner, and 
that the police are dispersing with whips 
meetings of persons anxious to demon- 
strate that Turkey is compelling unwilling 
inhabitants of Mosul to sign petitions in 
a contrary sense. 

Ikdam, discussing the subject, learns 
that the government will probably be 
represented by a strong delegation at the 
meeting of the League Council when the 
report is considered, and suggests that 
among its members will be Fethi Bey, 
former Prime Minister and at present Am- 
bassador in Paris, and Shukry Kaya Bey, 
former Minister of Foreign Affairs at 
Angora. 


Opening of the Iraq Parliament 


In the meantime the British proceed 
with the organization of their mandate 
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rule in the Iraq. On July 16 Bagdad, the 
capital of the country, witnessed the im- 
pressive ceremony of the opening of the 
first properly elected Parliament of Iraq. 
The Parliament was opened by King 
Feisal in the presence of the British High 
Commissioner, who sat in the visitors’ 
gallery. 

The King’s speech, which had been pre- 
pared by the cabinet in the constitutional 
British fashion, declared that the country 
had made considerable strides in the past 
year, and commented on the friendlier re- 
lations with Great Britain resulting in 
much-needed economic developments. 

He proceeded : 

It is gratifying to me to bring you the 
happy news that our diplomatic relations 
with certain European powers have at last 
reached a phase which will lead to official 
recognition of our independence. This is 
doubtless due to the kind assistance of our 
great ally. We entertain strong hopes that 
neighboring States will follow Europe’s ex- 
ample in establishing diplomatic relations, 
thus strengthening feelings of confidence and 
friendship. 


Outlining the new government’s policy, 
the speech reiterated the ambitious policy 
of past cabinets, combined with the eco- 
nomies recommended in the report of the 
financial mission. In conclusion, he said: 
“There can be no political independence 
without economic independence, upon 
achievement of which our government has 
set its heart.” 


GERMAN INQUIRY ON THE END 
OF THE WAR 


HE Reichstag subcommittee on the 

1918 offensive, appointed some time 
ago to investigate the question of the cir- 
cumstances leading to the end of the war, 
has just published its report. The official 
conclusions of the subcommittee and some 
of the circumstances attending the in- 
quiry shed a most interesting light on the 
last period of the war and the final col- 
lapse of the German armies. Following is 
a@ summary of this report taken from the 
London Times: 


The Scope of Inquiry 
The subcommittee’s terms of reference 
were considerably restricted. Originally 
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it was charged with the investigation of 
the following five points: 


(a) Origin, execution and collapse of the 
offensive in 1918. 

(b) Were failures in the direction of opera- 
tions in 1918 due to bad conditions within 
the army? 

(c) Whether economic, social, or moral 
conditions at home affected the army and 
navy? 

(d@) Whether political events influenced 
the power of the front and country to con- 
tinue their resistance? 

(e) In how far did revolutionary and an- 
nexationist propaganda exercise a disinte- 
grating influence? 


On the later consideration, the subcom- 
mittee revised its instructions and, in 
effect, confined itself to the first two ques- 
tions only. Even so, in the process of its 
researches it was inevitable that it should 
throw a good deal of light on certain 
aspects of the other three. 

The effect of thus restricting the field 
of the inquiry was to exclude two import- 
ant subjects, without which it would really 
be impossible to form a true opinion. 
These were the questions of sea power and 
the morale of the home front, both vital 
factors and both affecting the operations 
of the army. But even in the superficial 
examination of the report, with its array 
of experts’ declarations, the conclusion is 
irresistible that the committee had also 
another purpose in view. That Germany 
lost the war is not questioned outside the 
ranks of the Fascists, who inherit the 
mantle of Grand Admiral von Tirpitz and 
the Fatherland Party. But Germans will 
not have it that they were beaten in the 
field. It may be that anything that sup- 
ports this will be of value in some future 
reconstruction of the army. The organi- 
zation of the army has been retained in 
the conviction that some day it will have 
to fight again, and it is an asset that it 
should retain the reputation and con- 
viction of being ever-victorious. In this 
respect, therefore, the subcommittee was 
a whitewashing body, and in that capacity 
it has done its best to prove that no fault 
in duty attached to the Kaiser, or the 
generals, or the officers, or the men, or 
even—so far as it reports—to the home 
front. One member, Dr. Deermann, who 
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showed himself inclined to take a more 
critical view, appears to have been gently 
coopted out of the subcommittee. If there 
was any blame to be apportioned, the sub- 
committee seems inclined to lay it upon 
the annexationists, and it shows a general 
understanding of their patriotic motives. 
Such censorious remarks as are bestowed 
upon generals—except in the case of Pro- 
fessor Delbriick on General Ludendorff— 
are almost in terms of commiseration. 


Inquiry Disagreements 


In other respects there was room for a 
good deal of disagreement between the 
experts themselves, between the experts 
and the members of the committees, and 
between the committeemen themselves. 
A subcommittee of the Reichstag proved 
an instrument ill-suited to a dispassionate 
historical inquiry into causes of defeat, 
though it may be doubted whether any 
other conceivable instrument would have 
been more suited at the present stage of 
German opinion. It issued an interim 
report dated September, 1922, which 
already then displayed the controversial 
character of the inquiry. 

This gave the preliminary views of the 
three chief experts, Colonel Bernhard 
Schwertfeger, General von Kuhl, and Pro- 
fessor Hans Delbriick, successor to the 
Chair of History in Berlin University 
once occupied by Treitschke. Colonel 
Schwertfeger, already well known as a 
military writer of distinction, wrote on 
the political aspects of the offensive, 
General von Kiihl upon the material side 
from the technical and military point of 
view, and Professor Delbriick, straying 
from the prescribed philosophic problem, 
devoted his two papers to the discussion 
of those of his fellow-experts, accompanied 
by his criticism of General Ludendorff. 

The reports of these experts were backed 
with documents, the publication of which 
is not the least important part of the 
committee’s work. The second subcom- 
mittee—one of the three mentioned 
above—had already had Field-Marshal von 
Hindenburg and General Ludendorff in 
the witness-box, and though the fourth 
subcommittee gave them the chance of ex- 
pressing their opinions upon the reports of 
experts, they did not avail themselves of it. 
In their stead, General Wetzler, a former 


Chief of the Operations Department of 
the German General Headquarters, con- 
tributed a memorandum setting forth the 
objects which governed the higher com- 
mand at the time of the 1918 offensive. 

As Colonel Wetzler he had long been 
associated with General Ludendorff. 
when, on the overthrow of the Chancellor, 
Herr von Bethman Hollweg, the center of 
political gravity in the war passed to the 
German General Headquarters, Luden- 
dorff cleared out many of his old staff and 
put in his own men. Colonel Wetzler be- 
came Chief of the Operations Section. Of 
him Colonel Bauer, another out-and-out 
Ludendorft man, writes that Wetzler was 
a passionately keen soldier with a splendid 
memory, but pedantic, with curious tacti- 
cal and technical ideas, to which he clung 
obstinately, and that he was quite unteach- 
able. Colonel Bauer frequently noted in 
his own memoirs the constant friction that 
went on around Colonel Wetzler and 
blamed himself for having given way to 
him in order to save General Ludendorff 
from annoyance. His chief success in the 
war was when he planned the Isonzo offen- 
sive. 

In General Ludendorff’s memoirs the 
differences between Colonel Wetzler and 
the army leaders are also mentioned. The 
latter wanted men for strengthening the 
trench system, and he wanted them for 
training as soldiers. In September General 
Ludendorff, as he observes in his “Recol- 
lections,” appointed a new operations chief 
“fn order to delegate more work and to 
obtain more rest.” Whereupon Colonel 
Wetzler became chief of staff to General 
von der Marwitz, to take part in the with- 
drawal from the Hermann line in the fol- 
lowing month. 


German I11-Fortune 


Roughly, it may be said that Colonel 
Schwertfeger found that the collapse of 
the offensive in 1918 was due to a com- 
bination of circumstances in which the 
fault must be ascribed to ill-fortune and 
not to any person or persons. General von 
Kiih] gave exact figures for the German 
troops and material, and as nearly as he 
could the figures of Germany’s opponents. 
He found that Germany had enough men 
for a successful offensive, even taking into 
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account the Americans, but neither suffi- 
cient horses nor mechanical transport. 

Nevertheless, he considered that Ger- 
many might have gone on fighting, as far 
as the material side of the war was con- 
cerned, considerably longer, while better 
terms were obtained. Professor Delbrick, 
as already indicated, criticized the conduct 
of the war by the German general head- 
quarters, and especially blamed General 
Ludendorff for having precipitately de- 
manded peace negotiations when there was 
no immediate need for doing so. He also 
held the view that a peace of understand- 
ing would have been possible if the gener- 
als had not lost their heads and if the 
claims for annexation (and especially the 
annexation of Belgium) had been publicly 
abandoned, General Wetzler, as his rank 
now is, emphatically denied the statements 
of Professor Delbriick, both with regard to 
General Ludendorff and the German 
general headquarters, though he admitted 
that there were wide divergencies of opin- 
ion on strategical and technical questions 
within the staff itself. For the most part, 
however, his memorandum is of a very 
technical military character and will need 
separate consideration. 

From the statements of the experts, and 
especially from the documents which ac- 
company them, the conclusion must be 
drawn that neither the political leadership 
nor the military chiefs were clear, even 
down to the autumn of 1918, as to what 
Germany’s war aims were. To the last 
those in authority were trimming their an- 
nexation hopes with each shift of the wind. 
The military blinded the civil authorities, 
the civil authorities blinded the public. 
It is admitted that the war was really 
lost on July 15, when the offensive against 
Reims failed. It was an accomplished fact, 
though it needed the action of August 8 to 
make it evident. Yet long afterward 
Hindenburg informed Count Hertling 
that he could win on French soil and 
could dictate peace terms, and the German 
foreign policy was shaped by this state- 
ment. The report throws no new light on 
the events at German general headquar- 
ters when General Ludendorff is supposed 
to have lost his nerve, or upon his subse- 
quent recovery and attempt to go back on 
his demand for an immediate peace. Some 
blame is thrown upon Bulgaria and Aus- 
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tria for their defection at the last moment, 
but it is worth remembering that they let 
go only when they saw their powerful ally 
could no longer hope for success. 


The Official Findings 


The official conclusions of the subcom- 
mittee may be summarized as follows: 

1. The Kaiser was the decisive instance 
for all military and political questions. 
The responsibility for political methods 
rested with the Chancellor and the respon- 
sibility for the conduct of the war rested 
with Field-Marshal von Hindenburg and 
his coadjutor, General Ludendorff. The 
subcommittee could detect no sign of neg- 
lect in the liaison between the govern- 
ment and general headquarters or between 
these two and the Kaiser. 

2. There was always a party in Ger- 
many which favored a peace by under- 
standing. There was always another, which 
maintained that there must be a settle- 
ment by results, including a considerable 
extension of Germany’s political and eco- 
nomic power. A third party oscillated be- 
tween the two, and expanded or contracted 
its demands in accordance with the situa- 
tion. 

3. The success of the blockade stopped 
the enemy from seeeking a peace by under- 
standing, because they hoped to win by 
starvation, even though they might fail 
in the field. 

4. The spirit of the German troops in 
1918 was sufficient justification for at- 
tempting the offensive. The losses in the 
defensive battles and the physical and 
moral suffering made it imperative. (The 
Socialists and Communists voted against 
this.) 

5. Nothing in the evidence shows that 
general headquarters was remiss in pre- 
paring or carrying through the offensive— 
the German troops were superior in num- 
bers and the supply of munitions was ade- 
quate, but there was a shortage of horses 
and petrol. The lack of reserve positions 
was due to the fact that all available forces 
were required in the line and no more 
could be withdrawn from the factories. 
Deficiency of munitions played no part in 
the result, and the provision of tanks 
would only have been possible at the ex- 
pense of other war material, especially 
transport. 
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6. The resignation of Herr von Kuhl- 
mann (Foreign Secretary) was due to 
pressure of the general headquarters. His 
statement that “the war could not be won 
by arms,” made in the Reichstag, was 
based on a memorandum on the peace mis- 
sion of Colonel von Haeften to The Hague 
in March, 1918, at the instance of general 
headquarters. His mistake was to say so 
in public. 

?. General Ludendorff informed Herr 
von Hintze (von Kuhlmann’s successor) 
in the middle of July, 1918, that victory 
was assured. Herr von Hintze based his 
policy accordingly. 

8. The collapse of the offensive as re- 
vealed by the defeat of August 8 was due 
to the unprecedented battles, followed by 
the exhaustion of the moral and physical 
capacities of the troops, to inadequate 
reserves, and shortage of supplies in war 
materials. 

9. Hindenburg stated in the Grand 
Council of August 14 that he still hoped 
“te remain on French soil and thereby 
finally to force our will upon the enemy.” 

10. Herr von Hintze took all the neces- 
sary diplomatic steps after this date to 
end the war, but had no success owing to 
the military situation. 

11. General headquarters on September 
29 urged the opinion that an. immediate 
armistice was necessary to avert a military 
catastrophe. The request took the govern- 
ment completely by surprise. Prince Max 
of Baden, who believed the step to be a 
false move, did everything to avoid mak- 
ing an immediate offer for an armistice. 
After the request had been transmitted, 
the military position, by reason of the 
enemy’s difficulties, did offer chances of 
a defensive war on the West front being 
continued for some time. 

12. The general headquarters acted in 
good faith and in accordance with its mili- 
tary outlook in clinging as long as possible 
to the hope of a satisfactory military 
peace. The government trusted the judg- 
ment of the general headquarters till it 
perceived for itself the impossibility of 
victory. It possessed nobody capable of 
carrying this view against the will of 
general headquarters. 

13. The subcommittee does not feel that 
the evidence justifies it in delivering a 
verdict attributing fault to any person. 


CABLE FACILITIES IN THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE 


RECENT meeting of the British 

Empire Press Union was devoted to 
the question of the recent developments 
in world cable facilities, especially so far 
as the carrying of press messages is con- 
cerned. The principal speakers at the 
meeting were Sir John Denison-Pender, 
chairman of the Eastern Telegraph Com- 
pany, and Mr. Goddard, vice-president of 
the Western Union Telegraph Company. 
Their statements before the meeting shed 
a most interesting light on what has been 
done since the war for the enlargement 
and cheapening of cable facilities, espe- 
cially in the British Empire. 


£10,000,000 Spent by the British Company 


Sir John Denison-Pender stated at the 
outset that during the war the British 
company could not devote any attention 
to the improvement of cable facilities, but 
that since then they had devoted great at- 
tention to the improvement of their serv- 
ice. The first matter was to get the cables 
in an efficient state, for as they got old 
it was necessary to lay in long lengths to 
replace faulty portions. That work was 
entirely suspended during the war. Soon 
after the end of the war they found that 
the capacity of their cables, even when 
working well, was insufficient to give a 
really satisfactory service, so additional 
cables were laid between Great Britain 
and the Mediterranean, Egypt, Aden, 
Seychelles, Bombay, Colombo, Penang, 
and Singapore, Ascension, Rio de Janeiro, 
Pernambuco, Maranham, Barbados, and 
down the East Coast of South America. 

Since the war they had spent no less 
a sum than £10,500,000 on new cables and 
renewals, with the object of increasing 
the capacity and improving the service 
for the benefit of cable users. The addi- 
tional capacity provided to deal with the 
“rush” hours left them with a margin of 
capacity during non-rush hours, which 
had been utilized by the introduction of a 
new class of traffic at quarter rates, viz., 
daily letter telegrams, subject to delivery 
after forty-eight hours. This had been 
very largely taken up and had provided a 
new source of revenue. With a view to in- 
creasing further their carrying capacity 
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in the Red Sea, where the capacity was 
low, they removed their cables from Sua- 
kim and established a new station at Port 
Sudan, which had been brought in as an 
intermediate relay station on four out of 
their five Red Sea cables. This had re- 
sulted in a great increase of carrying 
capacity on the cables between Suez and 
Aden, besides giving greater flexibility in 
the event of sections becoming faulty, and 
giving better facilities for Sudan traffic. 

Having the actual cables in good order 
was a small matter unless they were effi- 
ciently worked, and therefore their atten- 
tion had been devoted to making improve- 
ments to increase the carrying capacity 
and to reduce errors. As regards capacity, 
it had always been realized that if the loss 
of current between the sending and re- 
ceiving ends of the cable could be reduced 
the speed could be increased. This, it was 
known, could be done on very short cables 
by putting an iron sheath or loading over 
the copper conductor, many such cables 
having been laid for telephony. 


2,000 Letters Transmitted Per Minute 


A short cable loaded with plain iron had 
characteristics which were suitable for use 
in telephony but were not suitable for the 
different conditions which obtained on 
cables of any considerable length. The 
Telegraphic Construction and Mainte- 
nance Co. had invented an alloy called 
mumetal, which had the desired character- 
istics and, moreover, had the advantage 
that these characteristics were not affected 
when laid in or near the direction of the 
magnetic meridian. They had decided to 
lay a cable of this nature between Perth, 
Western Australia, and Cocos Island, and 
according to theoretical values at present 
it was estimated that they should be able 
to get a capacity of over 2,000 letters per 
minute in one direction, as against some 
600 letters that they should get with an 
unloaded cable. 

The means of making use of such a 
capacity had yet to be decided, for there 
were at present no instruments capable of 
working at such high speed which would 
record the message in such a form that it 
could be retransmitted without delay into 
the other cables of their systems; but they 
expected to be able to divide this high 
speed into channels that were to have, say, 
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five channels of 400 letters each, making 
the 2,000 in the aggregate. He thought, 
perhaps, it was well to say no more in re- 
lation to the loaded cable, except that they 
were very busy investigating the whole 
subject, and there was still a very great 
deal to be learned. 

The Western Electric Company of the 
United States was also devoting great at- 
tention to the same matter, and had in- 
vented an alloy called permalloy for load- 
ing, and a cable constructed on that prin- 
ciple had been laid by the Western Union 
Telegraph Company between the Azores 
and New York. In the case of their ex- 
isting unloaded cables, much time and 
thought had been expended in increasing 
their capacity, and he was pleased to be 
able to tell them that very great strides 
had also been made in that direction. 


New Improvements Introduced 


For mary years cables had been du- 
plexed; that was, messages were sent si- 
multaneously over the same cable in oppo- 
site directions. They now had an inven- 
tion—not their patent, but they had cer- 
tain rights in connection therewith—by 
which a one-way channel was superim- 
posed over the messages sent by the ordi- 
nary method. That was an important im- 
provement, and he might say that the 
apparatus, which was perfected by the in- 
ventor in collaboration with their staff, 
had been put into operation on several of 
their cables, and that these superimposed 
channels were working most satisfactorily. 

Further developments in the matter 
were expected. The question of relaying 
from one cable to another was also a most 
important matter. When a signal sent into 
a cable was received at the distant end 
it arrived considerably distorted, due to 
various factors, and the nearer the cable 
was worked to its maximum speed the 
greater the effect of those factors in pro 
ducing distortion. When relaying—. ¢., 
sending on the weak signals which were 
from one cable with renewed strength into 
a second cable—it was very desirable not 
only to increase the strength of the dis- 
torted signals, but to remove their distor- 
tion as well, in order to avoid sending on 
a distorted signal into another cable, to 
arrive still further distorted at the end of 
that cable, and so on. 
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In 1913 their laboratory staff invented 
and designed an instrument which could 
be used at a relay station to correct the re- 
transmitted signals to a considerable ex- 
tent. By making a few changes the same 
instrument could be made to produce a 
perforated tape, which, being a replica of 
that used at the originating station, could 
be used for effecting a fresh perfect trans- 
mission into the second cable. The war 
again held up all development, and al- 
though those instruments worked success- 
fully throughout the war period, it was 
not until 1920 that the lessons learned 
from their use could be acted upon and 
work commenced on new models which 
would give a still better performance. 


Question of Press Rates 


On the question of press traffic, Sir 
John Denison-Pender remarked that al- 
though this traffic was dealt with in turn 
with ordinary full-rate business, the rate 
charged was only one-quarter of full rate. 
In some cases it was even less than a quar- 
ter, India and South Africa being cases in 
point. The advantage given to the press 
was, perhaps, not always realized, and it 
might interest them to know that press 
messages, in words, amounted to 22 per 
cent of their total traffic; but the revenue 
from press messages was only a little over 
2 per cent of the total message receipts. 
The great factor in connection with the 
new type of cable was its capital cost. It 
could be laid at a relatively less capital 
cost, by which he meant less cost in com- 
parison with its capacity, than the old 
type of cable, and always providing that 
greater speed was attained. 

The speaker called attention to one in- 
teresting feature of press-message trans- 
mission. According to his information, a 
great deal of the press work that they car- 
ried over their cables is thrown aside when 
it reaches the newspaper offices. News- 
papers are given quarter, and in some 
cases lower than quarter, rates, but if 50 
per cent, or even 75 per cent, of the mes- 
ees are to be discarded, it means that 

€ hewspapers are practically coming u 
to the full rates. . . sili 


All-Round Decrease of Rates in Contemplation 


Mr. Goddard stated that the Western 
Union Company had a cable laid with a 
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special loading between New York and the 
Azores. It was completed last September, 
and although it had carried traffic in con- 
nection with the extension cable between 
the Azores and Italy, a large proportion of 
the time had been devoted to experiments. 
They had had the benefit of working the 
cable for nine months, and he was told 
that very considerable results had been ob- 
tained. As a matter of fact, working it in 
its simplest form, they had got 1,920 let- 
ters a minute, and they had gone a step 
farther and ordered a cable, which was 
being manufactured at present, to be 
placed between New York, via Newfound- 
land, and Penzance. They anticipate it 
would give them 2,500 letters to the min- 
ute. That was, roughly, about eight times 
the capacity of the best cable they had 
hitherto. 

Recently they had put in magnifiers, in- 
creasing the capacity of their cables by 30 
per cent. They had made another develop- 
ment which they anticipated would give 
them greater capacity. They were now 
working at their office a direct printer, 
which meant that an operator in New 
York worked a thing like a typewriter 
which perforated a slip in the Morse code. 
The slip was passed through a machine in 
New York and printed the characters on 
a tape in London in Roman characters. 
It was an invention that would give them 
an increased capacity. With a cable giving 
eight times the capacity of their old cables, 
the traffic had only to be forthcoming to 
make it an economical sucess. He: would 
not prophesy what the reduction would be, 
but he felt sure as a result of the develop- 
ments in the cables that there was going to 
be a decrease all round in rates. 


IMPORTANT INTERNATIONAL 
DATES 


(July 16-August 9) 

16—The Swiss Government de- 
cides to sign the drugs con- 
vention of the Second 
Opium Conference, which 
has now been signed by all 
the States which partici- 
pated in the conference to 
the end. 

18—The French begin the evacua- 
tion of the Ruhr. 


July 


July 
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20—The German note on the Se- 
curity pact is presented to 
M. Briand in Paris. 

23—The Reichstag of Germany, 
by a vote of 235-158, ap- 
proves the foreign policy of 
the Luther Government, 
especially its attitude on 
the Security pact. 

28—It is announced that Presi- 
dent Coolidge intends call- 
ing a second armament 
limitations conference as 
soon as European condi- 
tions will permit. 

30—A Belgian delegation to 
Washington to discuss Bel- 
gium’s debt to the United 
States sails from Cher- 
bourg. 

31—The evacuation of the Ruhr 
by the French is completed. 

The Japanese Government, 
headed by Viscount Kato, 
resigns. 

August 1—Premier Kato, of Japan, 

forms a new cabinet, which 

is the same as the old one, 


July 


July 


July 


July 


July 
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except that the three Sel- 


yukai ministers are re- 
placed by  Kenseikai 
leaders. 


August 5—Ratifications of the two nine- 
power treaties concerning 
China are exchanged in the 
Diplomatic Room at the 
United States Department 
of State, and become ef- 
fective immediately. 

The first official meeting of 
the Tacna-Arica Plebiscite 
Commission is held in 
Chile. 

The Belgian debt commis- 
sion arrives in New York. 

August %—The Reichstag passes the tax 
bill of the German Gov- 
ernment, thus ratifying the 
payment of obligations un- 
der the Dawes plan for the 
coming year. 

August 8—Two French aviators finish a 
non-stop flight at 2,546 
miles, a world’s record. 

August 9—60,000 members of the Ku 
Klux Klan parade in 
Washington. 


AMERICA AND EUROPE* 


By WILLIAM R. CASTLE, Jr. 
Chief of the Division of Western European Affairs, Department of State, Washington 


HE aim of American policy toward 
Europe is helpfulness without imper- 
tinent interference; co-operation without 
entanglement; avoidance of promises 
which cannot be fulfilled and the scrupu- 
lous fulfillment of engagements. The 
aim of the Administration, first, last, and 
all the time, is to promote peace—a peace 
that will be permanent because based on 
a sympathetic understanding of common 
problems and on recognition of national 
rights. 
Importance of Our Own Interests 
This policy must always remain thor- 
oughly American, in that it must be based 
on the fundamental interests of the United 
States. Only sentimentalists will find 
fault with the government for this atti- 
tude, because only they could make the 





*Substance of an address delivered before 
the Institute of Politics, Williamstown, Mass., 
July 30, 1925. 


absurd claim that the American people 
elect their President primarily to pro- 
mote the interests of other countries. In 
the final analysis, the protection and pro- 
motion of the permanent interests of this 
country by the government is best for the 
world at large. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that one great problem of the gov- 
ernment is to distinguish between our ap- 
parent and temporary interests and our 
real and permanent interests. When those 
real interests are appreciated, there is 
only one course which any government 
can honorably follow. 

I shall touch on a few of the specific 
policies of the government, all of which 
may be tested by the general principles 
above noted—that is, the promotion of 
the permanent interests of the United 
States in such fashion as will, at the same 
time, help the cause of international peace 
and world prosperity. 
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Our Commercial Treaty Relations 


Our commercial treaty relations are at 
present unsatisfactory because with some 
countries we have no treaties at all, where- 
as with others we have treaties so old that 
they are not responsive to modern condi- 
tions. Shipping regulations, for example, 
drawn for sailing vessels taking two 
months to cross the ocean are not neces- 
sarily applicable to steamers taking six 
days. The new treaties’ which it is the 
purpose of the department to negotiate 
are founded on general most-favored-na- 
tion treatment, the United States relin- 
quishing the old idea of a quid pro quo, 
which limits the general most-favored- 
nation idea, and retaining special treat- 
ment only in the case of Cuba, with which 
country our relations are peculiarly close 
because of proximity and because of treaty 
engagements entered into as a result of 
the Spanish War. We are naturally will- 
ing, as a corollary, to grant similar special 
exceptions to other countries which have 
like commitments, as in the case of Spain 
and Portugal. The new treaties, are, I 
believe, scrupulously fair. We ask nothing 
which we are not willing to give in return. 
The treaties should go far toward elimi- 
nating causes of misunderstanding in 
international trade relations, misunder- 
standings generally of a minor nature, but 
always capable of developing bad interna- 
tional feeling, which might lead to a seri- 
ous strain of relations. 

We are able, under the law, to arrange 
with foreign nations having laws enabling 
them to meet our conditions, whose ships 
ply between American and foreign ports, 
a reciprocal remission of income taxes on 
shipping business. This has already been 
carried out with many nations, to the dis- 
tinct advantage of each nation making the 
arrangement and to the advantage of 
American shipping also, since several na- 
tions have fallen into line. We have made 
treaties with certain European nations by 
which their ships are permitted to bring 
liquor under seal into American ports, in 
return for which we are allowed to search 
vessels suspected of rum-running outside 
of the traditional three-mile limit. By 
these treaties we are enabled far more 
effectively to enforce our prohibition laws. 
We do not interfere with the laws of other 
nations. The Italians, for example, have a 
regulation that members of the crew must 
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be furnished a daily allowance of wine. 
We can search rum-runners with far less 
chance of serious misunderstanding as to 
jurisdiction. 

I have cited these three examples to 
demonstrate the government policy of pro- 
tecting ourselves in such manner that we 
minimize causes of misunderstanding. It 
can hardly be denied that the progressive 
removal of causes of misunderstanding, 
both actual and possible, is one of the most 
certain methods of insuring peace. 


War Debts 


The government is determined to bring 
about a funding of all war debts to the 
United States. So far, the following have 
been funded: British, Polish, Finnish, 
Lithuanian, and Hungarian, the latter 
debts incurred solely for reconstruction 
purposes. A Belgian commission, made up 
of some of the best men in Belgium, is on 
its way to America to negotiate the fund- 
ing of the Belgian debt. It is probable 
that French, Czechoslovak, and Italian 
commissions will soon be appointed to 
carry on similar negotiations for their 
own countries. 

The whole question of the debts is, I 
need hardly remind you, very contro- 
versial, but it is peculiarly one which must 
be settled through government negotia- 
tions. Interference on the part of private 
individuals who believe they have dis- 
covered a panacea is almost certain to lead 
to misunderstanding. The solutions sug- 
gested by amateur financiers and amateur 
statesmen vary all the way from complete 
cancellation to a strict and instant ac- 
counting. 

The Administration believes that any 
extreme measures are both economically 
and morally unsound. It believes, how- 
ever, that international relations must be 
founded on the sanctity of international 
obligations ; that repudiation of these war 
debts or any others would indicate lack 
of good faith; that their cancellation 
would demonstrate a sentimental weakness 
almost equally unsettling to sound inter- 
national dealings. That the government 
should adopt the extreme principle of de- 
manding an instant and full accounting is 
also unthinkable. Even if such an instant 
settlement were humanly possible, it would 
disrupt the economic stability of all the 
countries involved and would thus react 
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on our own well being as well as on theirs. 
The United States is no Shylock. It is 
an honest and generous creditor; honest 
because it cannot transfer the debts of 
other nations from the shoulders of the 
American people without the full consent 
of the American people; generous because 
it has no intention of taking advantage of 
weakness, no thought of overestimating 
capacity to pay. All funding arrange- 
ments must be founded on the same fun- 
damental principles of financial obliga- 
tion, already fully accepted by the British, 
but they must equally be developments 
from that principle fitted to the particular 
case. Suits of clothes are all built on the 
same model, but the tailor must take the 
measurements of every individual man. 


The American Government insists that 
these debts be formally recognized through 
the negotiations of funding arrangements. 
It believes that this will lead toward sta- 
bility, since a nation, like a man, is far 
more willing to work effectively and 
earnestly when the full extent of obliga- 
tions is known and admitted and a pos- 
sible method of payment has been de- 
vised. 

There are many who believe that a large 
measure of the blame for the chaotic eco- 
nomic conditions in Germany during the 
post-war years was due to the fact that 
Germany had no idea of the total bill 
which must be paid. When the Dawes 
Plan made this clear and also indicated 
a possible method of payment, conditions 
immediately improved. The funding of 
the British debt to America was one of the 
very important steps in the British return 
to the gold standard. 


We Are Not Isolated 


The Administration has no intention of 
reversing the traditional American policy 
of non-interference in European political 
affairs, not because the policy is tradi- 
tional, but because it has proved salutary. 
This in no sense implies lack of sympa- 
thetic interest in such European political 
arrangements as will lead to stability and 
security against war. If there is one 
thing true of the government policy, it is 
the will for peace. The United States is 
not isolated. The world has become a 
mere fetish of demagogues, a word with- 
out any background of fact. A great 
creditor nation can never be isolated, can 
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never live solely unto itself; and, willingly 
or not, the United States has become the 
great creditor nation. 

Our own self-interest, therefore, corre- 
sponding, as usual, to world interest, im- 
peratively demands peace in Europe. The 
government will do all in its power to pro- 
mote peace through the approbation and 
support of such democratic movements as 
will lead to peace. The President has 
already expressed his hope for the success 
of the proposed European Security Pact, 
the outstanding political attempt to create 
European stability which must always he 
founded on security as weli as on eco- 
nomic solvency. The United States can- 
not become a party to this pact; we can- 
not guarantee to protect by force of arms 
the frontiers of distant nations. 

On the other hand, we can study, criti- 
cize if need be, applaud when applause is 
deserved, the plans of European nations 
to live in peace and understanding with 
each other. When we recognize a deter- 
mination for peace in any nation, we can 
and should support that nation through 
financial credits, which we should not ex- 
tend to a nation which we believe is a 
menace to peace. If we are to send our 
capital abroad—and without the assist- 
ance of our capital the rehabilitation and, 
therefore, stability of Europe will be in- 
definitely retarded—we have the right and 
the duty to say under what conditions we 
shall agree to loan; equally the right and 
the duty to refuse government sanction 
to loans which may be used against peace, 
and to support generously those countries 
which are leaders in the work of interna- 
tional reconstruction and understanding. 
The American Government does not, of 
course, make any loans out of the public 
treasury. It can, on the other hand, ad- 
vise with the bankers who are floating for- 
eign loans as to what loans are and what 
are not consonant with public policy. We 
object to loans for building up armament, 
but we offer no objection to whatever loans 
for constructive purposes may be sought 
by nations whose will is world peace and 
reconstruction. 

Probably no bankers in America would 
make the request, but if any banker should 
consult the Department of State as to & 
loan to the Soviet Government of Russia, 
the answer would be a prompt refusal. 
A loan to the Soviet Government would 
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certainly be contrary to public policy. 
The United States does not pretend to 
dictate the form of government which any 
country should have, but it does not pro- 
pose to recognize any government which 
repudiates its international obligations 
and interferes with the economic and 
political systems of other countries. If 
Russia were a democratic republic or a 
democratic monarchy instead of the des- 
potism which it is, we should not recog- 
nize its government if we had clear evi- 
dence that that government was employing 
agents to stir up trouble in our own 
country. Still less are we under any 
obligation to recognize a communistic gov- 
ernment, representing a small minority of 
the Russian people and _ indisputably 
guilty of world-wide destructive propa- 
ganda. 

The claim of those who attempted to 
differentiate between the activities of the 
Soviet Government and the Third Inter- 
national has been exploded. The evidence 
the other way is overwhelming and it is 
now clearly understood, especially, per- 
haps, by those who have recognized the 
Soviet, that the Soviet Government and 
the Third International are only the right 
and left hand of the same organism, two 
phases of the same activity. The Euro- 
pean nations have gained little by recogni- 
tion except an army of propagandists, 
who attempt to undermine the govern- 
ments whose guests they are. We have 
had a long friendship with Russia. We 
welcomed the revolution which destroyed 
the shackles of monarchical tyranny, little 
realizing that it would lead to another and 
more merciless tyranny, which looks out 
with greedy eyes on the rest of the world. 
Such a government is not an aid to world 
peace, but an inciter to war. Recognition 
would be contrary to the fundamental 
principle on which American policy to- 
ward Europe is founded. 


The World Court 


The Administration desires earnestly 
that, under the reservations suggested by 
Presidents Harding and Coolidge and by 
Mr. Hughes, America shall seek member- 
ship in the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, because we believe that this 
organization will in course of time be- 
come one of the bulwarks of peace. Ad- 
hesion by the American Government to 
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the statute of the court is opposed by 
many honorable and thoughtful men, but 
their arguments seem to me to be based 
on misconception as to the purpose of the 
court and its relation to the League of 
Nations, and, although this is seldom used 
as an argument, the fact that the court 
was created by the League. 

Even though I do not approve steps 
toward American membership in the 
League, I am ready to applaud any un- 
deniably good thing which comes out of 
the League. If a chef prepared some good 
dishes and some bad ones, I prefer to eat 
the good ones and leave the rest, and it 
makes no difference whatever if the chef 
is cross-eyed. The World Court should be 
able more effectively than any organiza- 
tion yet devised to bring about the resort 
to judicial decision of many controversies 
which might develop into serious disputes. 
It approaches the ideal toward which the 
policy of this country has always worked. 
It should be literally a world court and 
cannot be this with the United States 
standing aloof. We should have a voice 
in the appointment of its judges, and to 
vote on this matter with nations now 
members of the League of Nations no 
more leads to membership in the League 
than to work with these same nations 
under the auspices of the League to bring 
about an improvement in world health 
conditions. 


Our Relations With the League of Nations 


In all matters of general humanitarian 
interest, as well as in matters directly 
affecting the United States, the govern- 
ment plans to co-operate with the League 
of Nations when such co-operation ap- 
pears to be the best method of getting 
results. This again does not indicate any 
tendency to join the League. That issue 
is not under consideration because it is a 
question concerning which the American 
people have spoken clearly. In any case, 
there are many who believe that the 
United States can be of greater use to the 
world and can exert more independent in- 
fluence in favor of peace as we are than 
if we were a member of the League. It 
may well be that in the councils of the 
League it is sometimes a useful thing to 
have the members ask themselves, “Will 
America approve of this?” 
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I believe sincerely that for the nations 
of Europe the League is a most useful and 
important forum for the discussion of all 
manner of European questions; that in 
this way it should have great influence for 


peace. Every one in the American Gov- 
ernment, I am sure, wishes for the 
League ever-increasing usefulness, and 


foresees such increasing usefulness, espe- 
cially after Germany becomes a member. 
But to throw this country into the politi- 
cal activities of the League—activities al- 
most exclusively European—would mean, 
it seems to me, a betrayal of the vital in- 
terests of this country. 

We can make our influence for peace 
felt through our independent position, 
and even if it could be proved, which I 
doubt, that we could be of greater use to 
Europe by becoming a member of the 
League, we should probably still not seek 
membership, for the reason that to the 
government is entrusted protection of all 
the permanent interests of this country; 
and these interests are national as well as 
international. National interests cer- 
tainly make it encumbent on the govern- 
ment, except in a crisis between right and 
wrong and the defense of national as 
against sectional interests, to do nothing 
to disrupt the various elements of our 
population, which spring from all the na- 
tions of the Old World. 

We are not afraid of the League; we 
applaud every accomplishment of good; 
and in the case of such matters as control 
of opium, as control of traffic in arms, if 
other nations who are members of the 
League choose to use the machinery of the 
League to call and to manage conferences, 
there is certainly no reason for the United 
States to remain sullenly absent. We 
were fully represented at the two recent 
conferences mentioned and we paid our 
full share of the expense of the confer- 
ences. The American Government de- 
sires to take a helpful part in all interna- 
tional humanitarian matters where our 
wealth and our power can be used to 
world advantage. We do not propose, 
through the League or otherwise, to be- 
come embroiled in political matters of 
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purely European import. 
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The Government is Not Asleep 


It is impossible in the space of a few 
minutes to give any adequate idea of the 
details of American policy toward Europe, 
All I can hope to make you realize is that 
the Secretary of State, supported by the 
President, has a clear and consistent gen- 
eral policy in accord with which the vari- 
ous matters which arise are settled. Cer- 
tainly that policy is not spectacular. Mr. 
Kellogg is too good a lawyer and too wise 
a man to act on snap judgments. He is 
building for the future, striving for bet- 
ter international understanding. 

Another thing I want you to realize is 
that the government is compelled to study 
and to take into account a great many 
more things than are ever considered by 
the individual with the panacea. He 
usually bases his plan on a single idea or 
in reference to a single nation, without 
consideration of the complicated factors— 
economic, political, and social—any one 
of which may be decisive. There is no 
royal road to peace. It will not be 
achieved by physical disarmament nor by 
signed agreements, unless these agree- 
ments are accompanied by moral regenera- 
tion. Mankind has taken hundreds of 
thousands of years to reach the present 
state of civilization, or six thousand if we 
accept the scientific authority of certain 
fundamentalists, and human nature can- 
not be remade in a day. But this is no 
cause for despair. 

Disarmament, gradually and wisely ac- 
complished; the substitution in always 
more and more causes of judicial proce- 
dure for force; the growth of arbitration; 
the elimination of causes of dispute—all 
these things, in which the Government of 
the United States is profoundly interested, 
will create an atmosphere of mutual un- 
derstanding and forbearance in which 
there is no place for destructive passion. 
After all, peace is, in Mr. Houghton’s ad- 
mirable phrase, “an adventure in faith.” 
Outside of Europe’s disputes, but in no 
sense isolated, the United States has a 
great opportunity to promote that inter- 
national confidence on which permanent 
peace must rest. 
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A German Reply to General Spears 
By Dr. EDGAR STERN-RUBARTH 


NG before and after the conclusion of 

the Treaty of Versailles, the tend- 
encies of the former adversaries of Ger- 
many were governed alternately by the 
questions of reparation and of security. It 
was never quite clear, up to the time of the 
Dawes Report, whether France preferred 
the one or the other of these two necessi- 
ties, both of which her politicians de- 
scribed as vital. But, since the London 
Agreement of last August was concluded 
and the question of reparations thus far 
settled, the other component of French— 
which means, for Germany in general, 
Allied—policy seems to have become the 
more important. 

For Germany, in the present state of 
her strength, to discuss whether the frame 
of mind of her former enemies was justi- 
fied by facts would serve little purpose— 
that is to say, whether and how possibili- 
ties, such as to form a logical basis for the 
fears of Germany’s Western neighbors, 
could have arisen. No political party in 
Germany thinks there is such a basis. On 
the contrary, every year since the World 
War has seen the military power of the 
nations surrounding Germany becoming 
stronger, especially in technical means, 
whereas German means of warfare have re- 
mained stable under the Versailles Treaty, 
and the number of men with military ex- 
perience and physically trained for mili- 
tary purposes is rapidly diminishing. But 
notwithstanding these inner convictions on 
the part of Germans—convictions impor- 
tant for an understanding of the so-called 
German Nationalist movements or (ac- 
cording to the French view) aggressive 
tendencies—French fears must be con- 
sidered and treated as real. Therefore 
several attempts have been made, not only 
by the parties of the Left, but also by 





(* Dr. Edgar Stern-Rubarth is the editor 
of an important semi-official German publi- 
cation, the “Deutsche Diplomatisch-Politische 
Correspondenz.” His views may therefore be 
taken to bear some relationship to those of 
the German Government. This article is re- 
printed from the British “Review of Re- 
views,” of August 15, 1925.) 


various German governments, at any rate 
since the Chancellorship of Dr. Wirth, to 
give our Western neighbors supplemen- 
tary security over and above that provided 
by the Peace Treaty. 

Englishmen might be astonished if one 
tried to show how, for a thousand years, 
France has always, and as a rule success- 
fully, been enlarging her territory towards 
the East exclusively at the cost of Ger- 
many ; how France reached the Rhine, was 
then pushed back, only to renew her efforts 
later on to get the Rhine frontier without 
taking into account the nationality of the 
people; or that, toward the year 1500, 
Cambrai, Verdun, Toul, Nancy (then 
essentially German towns bearing German 
names) and Burgundy were within the 
German frontier, as were Arras, Cambrai, 
and all Alsace-Lorraine, even after the 
Thirty Years War in 1648. This histori- 
cal pressure upon Germany is the more to 
be taken into account since the growth of 
population was going in the opposite di- 
rection, and the taking away of German 
territory with German population did not 
prevent an increase of population in the 
German Empire. 

Modern political ethics, as proclaimed 
during and after the World War, having 
to some extent set, it is true, a limit to 
the annexation of foreign territories, the 
traditional French desire for the Rhine 
frontier, partly disguised or partly justi- 
fied by the ostensible fear of eventual Ger- 
man aggression and by the wish for se- 
curity, has taken the form of a demand for 
pacts such as to give France supremacy 
on the banks of the Rhine and especially 
on the left bank. Thus there have been 
the Security Pact with Great Britain 
and America, drafted at Versailles and re- 
pudiated by Washington and, later on, by 
London; the Draft Pact of Cannes; and 
now the Rhine Pact proposed by the 
Luther-Streseman German Government, 
which, after heavy negotiation with Mr. 
Chamberlain, has been presented by M. 
Briand in a form slightly modified on the 
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surface, but more completely detrimental 
to Germany in effect. 


All this must be said at the outset, and 
crudely, in order to show how the serious 
and well-meant efforts of a third party, 
like the proposal of General E. L. Spears, 
affect the German standpoint, and affect 
it not only by reason of the gratitude and 
confidence they may evoke, but on account 
of the sense of past, present, and future 
difficulties that stand in the way of any 
bilateral arrangement between France and 
Germany. 

In itself, the scheme of General Spears 
certainly has most of the merits of a con- 
structive attempt to satisfy both parties 
while taking into account the realities of 
the political situation. In its original 
form, ihe concerticu underlying this 
scneme was repudiated in Germany when 
it appeared in the Vossische Zeitung in 
March, 1923, shortly after the invasion of 
the Ruhr. It was repudiated especially 
because of the suggested international 
gendarmerie for the demilitarized area, 
and because of the absolute one-sidedness 
of these and other provisions. The re- 
pudiation was due to the political situa- 
tion at the moment, not to doubt of its 
author’s desire for fair play. After the 
end of the struggle in the Ruhr, when the 
horizon had become a little clearer, Gen- 
eral Spears felt his way with French, 
German, and British public opinion; and 
he modified his plan to the extent of pro- 
posing that the Rhenish gendarmerie 
should be recruited from the people of the 
Rhineland, albeit under the command of 
neutral officers and under the control of 
the League of Nations. As a French con- 
tribution to that kind of guarantee, he 
proposed only the prompt withdrawal of 
the army of occupation. This also seemed 
a rather one-sided affair. For the Treaty 
of Versailles obliges the Allied powers to 
withdraw the army of occupation from the 
last sector of the occupied area within a 
period that is now nine and a half years. 
And even supposing that the liberation of 
the whole area could be obtained at once 
by accepting such an arrangement as was 
then proposed by General Spears, the 
whole weight of the new measures would 
have been borne for an indefinite time by 
Germany alone. 
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Therefore, in the latest form of his 
plan, the author—certainly not without 
consulting French and English authorities 
—suggests a bilateral agreement by which 
France as well as Germany would have 
to submit a strip of her territory along 
the Rhenish frontier to the same system 
of supervision and control as that pro- 
vided for the Rhineland. In that form the 
idea was presented to the recent session of 
the Interparliamentary Union at Luxem- 
burg, where it was largely discussed and 
where even such “militant” German paci- 
fists as the former Socialist Minister Soll- 
man and Professor Quidde objected to 
General Spears’ proposition, though recog- 
nizing the value of the fundamental idea 
and the excellence of its author’s work. 
Their objections were based on two points: 

(1) Though the idea of creating de- 
militarized areas between powers for re- 
ciprocal protection against attack is 
readily accepted, these areas must not be 
created especially and exclusively with ref- 
erence to a “German danger.” 

(2) A control over such areas is ac- 
ceptable, but it must not take the form of 
a new kind of military occupation, no mat- 
ter how restricted the occupation might be. 

The English nation, which is proud, 
will perhaps be able to understand why 
such reservations must be made. It is 
true that, under the proposed arrangement, 
Germany would no longer be the defeated 
enemy upon whom a treaty has been im- 
posed by superiority of arms, but a con- 
tracting party giving of its own free will 
a signature far weightier and more signifi- 
cant than that of the “mea culpa” extorted 
at Versailles under menace of death—a 
signature which, if attached to a unilateral 
agreement directed exclusively against 
Germany, would involve an admission on 
her part of all the reproaches addressed 
to her. 

With those restrictions the German dele- 
gates to the Interparliamentary Union, 
among whom was Dr. Gildemeister, @ 
member of Dr. Stresemann’s Party, were 
ready to acept the principle of demilitar- 
ized and controlled areas on condition 
that there should be real reciprocity. At 
the Interparliamentary Union, also, 4 
letter which M. Poincaré adressed to M. 
Clemenceau on April 28, 1919, played an 
important part, inasmuch as it stated that 
the Versailles Treaty provides no perma- 
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nent control over German troops and for- 
tifications on the left bank of the Rhine, 
nor anywhere else in German territory. 
Thus M. Poincaré recognizes the abso- 
lute spontaneity of any German adherence 
to a pact, such as suggested by General 
Spears, and underlines the latter’s declara- 
tion that what he demands from Germany 
calls for reciprocity. The suggestion made 
by General Spears in The Review of Re- 
views that the German offer to embody 
in a Western Security Pact a formal re- 
nunciation of all claims to Alsace-Lor- 
raine might indicate a certain disregard 
of the pledge given in signing the Treaty 
of Versailles, does not touch the heart of 
the question ; for, though Germany is her- 
self convinced that she intends to keep 
her treaties and does not intend again to 
have recourse to the horrors of a decision 
by arms, she feels that she must do her 
best to convince her neighbors of her in- 
tention as far as possible, and that with- 
out sacrificing her national pride. It may 
also be pointed out that, not only before 
and during the war, but after the estab- 
lishment of the League of Nations and 
under its supervision, formal pledges have 
been broken by Germany’s cosignatories— 
i. e., when Upper Silesia, after giving a 
strong majority vote for Germany was 
split up, despite the wording of the treaty, 
and given partly to Poland. 


It is permissible to recall grievances 
before coming to a conclusion upon Gen- 
eral Spears’ proposal. There are two 
widely different standpoints in regard to 
any such suggestion. The one is matter- 
of-fact, taking into consideration prac- 
tical experience within a certain period, 
and arranging action in the light of it. 
This is the point of view which govern- 
ments usually have to take in the protec- 
tion of the national interests confided to 
them. It is also the standpoint of wide 
sections of the population in every coun- 
try which are unable to follow far-sighted 
conceptions and visions of the future. In 
their eyes every transaction must be based 
on calculation and has to take the form 
of a clean and clear business transaction, 
with give and take on both sides. The 
sufferings of the past eleven years may 
have rendered these sections in Germany 
relatively smaller than in most of the 
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other countries of the world; but they are 
still numerous enough to be taken into 
account. The second point of view is that 
of the new generation of mankind, which 
conceives a nation only as a particularly 
cherished part of humanity and feels able 
to compromise with present annoyances in 
order to further humanitarian ideas and 
supernational developments. This latter 
category, widespread in Germany and 
often attacked as “Inter-nationalist,” 
“Socialist,” “Pacifist,” or even “Demo- 
crat,” is convinced of the necessity of 
creating a new Europe with her single 
parts closely connected. It cherishes a 
hope that, either by way of a Customs 
Union or by the international organization 
of industries, or by treaties of arbitration, 
disarmament and supernational construc- 
tions such as the League of Nations and 
the Court of Arbitration at The Hague, a 
United States of Europe may be created. 
In that order of ideas the suggestion of 
General Spears is in itself welcome; and 
it is merely a question of goodwill on the 
other side whether, after stripping the pro- 
posal of implications incompatible with the 
self-respect of Germany, the greater part 
of the German people would welcome it. 

The points which are objected to can be 
clearly defined : 

(1) The system of demilitarized areas 
must be created in principle, not for a 
single case only, and must become either 
a part of international law or of the stat- 
utes of the League of Nations. 

(2) In any case, and especially in the 
Rhenish case, the system must guarantee 
real reciprocity, though it is not necessary 
that the demilitarized area on both sides 
of the frontier should be equally large if 
their protective capacity for both coun- 
tries is approximately identical. 

(3) The supervision of such areas by 
the League of Nations or another neutral 
arbiter must not include any derogation 
whatever from governmental authority or 
impede the free and unhampered way of 
life and movements of the population. 

(4) The method of control (as pro- 
vided by General Spears in the form of a 
gendarmerie or other officers of the League 
of Nations) is not tolerable in the shape 
of military and uniformed troops what- 
ever. This is, indeed, no less essential for 
France than for the German population, 
which has had to compromise on that 
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point for more than six years. But there 
might be officers of the supervising au- 
thority placed singly, or with a small staff, 
at the essential outposts of the controlled 
area under the flag of the League of Na- 
tions, thus constituting an inviolable fron- 
tier, so to speak, by symbolic means. 

(5) Any violation of the area thus con- 
trolled from any quarter must create an 
immediate, automatic and (if necessary), 
military action by the League of Nations 
or the international body under whose 
supervision the control is placed; and 
there might well be a previous agreement 
in regard to each area of this kind as to 
how the perpetual control is to be exer- 
cised and what preparatory measures shall 
be taken in case of violation (blowing up 
of bridges, tunnels, railway junctions, 
etc.). 

The present suggestion of General 
Spears is in accordance with points 3 and 
5 of this German idea. I think that the 
author sees no objection to point 1; as for 
point 2, he maintains that a very small 
strip of French territory ought to give 
Germany satisfaction, even without in- 
cluding the strong armed place of Stras- 
bourg, as the French capital is nearer to 
the area than the German capital, and 
the protection of the most important parts 
of the country behind that line is less easy 
than behind the Rhine. He forgets, how- 
ever, that the vital part of Germany, the 
Ruhr Valley, is situated immediately be- 
hind and even partly in the area con- 
cerned, and that Germany, who has had 
recent experience in respect of that part 
of the country, is more subject to fears 
than even France. 

As for point 4, the absence of a gendar- 
merie or other troops might diminish the 
effectiveness of the control. But agree- 
ments come to by the free will of powers, 
and under conditions that would 
strengthen the authority of the League of 
Nations to a point unimaginable only a 
few years ago, will be guaranteed perhaps 
more effectively by a few representatives 
of the League than by twenty or fifty 
thousand gendarmes who would, in any 
case, be inferior in fighting strength to a 
wilful transgressor. Moreover, the whole 
system might be built into the Western 
Security Pact now under discussion, in 
which case both projects would recipro- 
cally facilitate one another. 
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The much discussed article 16 of the 
Covenant of the League would lose its 
sting for Germany if she got the security 
that she would not become the battle. 
field and the “street of passage” for armies 
in the event of an Eastern struggle. For 
it is certainly not the secret intention of 
keeping ._ political relations with Bolshe- 
vist Russia in order to form a system in 
opposition to the League, but the only too 
real possibility of becoming again, as dur- 
ing the whole of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries and the Napoleonic 
period of the nineteenth century, the war- 
zone and the highway of foreign armies, 
which has hitherto prevented all German 
governments from accepting the formal 
conditions of the League of Nations. 
Whoever forgets that must be unaware of 
the central situation, of the naturally bad 
and unprotected frontiers of the severed 
Eastern province of Germany, and of the 
encirclement of Germany by France, on 
one side, and by her allies and followers 
Czecho-Slovakia and Poland on two other 
sides. 

Germany, disarmed and disabled, wants 
security, if any European nation wants it; 
and the plan of General Spears will, if in 
its final form it contributes in any way 
to this end, be readily enough considered 
and accepied in Germany, and perhaps 
interwoven with other instruments to the 
same effect. 


WEIGHTIER MATTERS OF THE 
LAW * 


By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 


“Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites! for ye tithe mint and anise 
and cummin, and have left undone the 
weightier matters of the law, justice, and 
mercy, and faith.” 


These words, spoken by Jesus to the 
crowds, including his friends, on his last 
journey into Jerusalem, were bold, un- 
comfortable, bitter, terrible words. They 
mark the final break between this reformer 
and the rulers of his day. This is but 
one of seven indictments, the severity of 


*A sermon preached in the Mt. Pleasant 
Congregational Church, Washington, D. C., 
August 9, 1925. 
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which is unequaled in literature. Our 
sense of the solemnity of these words is 
deepened when we recall that they were 
uttered by one fully conscious not only of 
their significance, but of the fact that they 
meant his conviction and punishment 
unto death. 

“Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites! For ye tithe mint and anise 
and cummin, and have left undone the 
weightier matters of the law, justice, and 
mercy, and faith.” 

Certainly the religious condition of 
the people of that day was in a bad way. 
There was no little adherence to the letter 
of the law. While men were professionally 
pious, they struggled for mastery, attempt- 
ing to exalt themselves at the expense of 
others; they scoffed at the religion of any 
who might differ from them; they prose- 
lyted and rendered no service to their 
proselytes. Their religion ended with the 
mouthing of phrases ; they contented them- 
selves with ceremonials until they were 
likened unto whited sepulchers, which 
outwardly appear beautiful, but inwardly 
are full of dead men’s bones and of all 
uncleanness. The most striking fact is 
that they were supporting their institu- 
tions of religion without any regard for 
the fundamental things in religion. For 
example, they supported their religious 
institutions by contributing anise, a sort 
of parsley, and haggled over the question 
whether or not they should give the 
flower, the seed, the stock, some two of 
them, or all three. They were trying to 
obey the law at as little expense as pos- 
sible. They were of the kind who today 
would put a dime in the plate if they think 
themselves observed ; if no one be looking, 
they may make it a nickel or a button or 
a deceiving gesture. They had no sense 
for the weightier matters of the law, jus- 
tice, and mercy, and faith. 


Justice 


Jesus charged them to observe the 
weightier matter of justice. That men 
aspire to justice is one of the great hopes 
of the world. Because of it we have in- 
tegrity, just dealing, fairness, balance, im- 
partiality, truth. Without it society could 
not endure. 

The difference between an educated in- 
telligence and an uneducated intelligence 
lies principally in this: the educated in- 
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telligence sees things in their right rela- 
tions, the uneducated intelligence does 
not. The uneducated intelligence em- 
phasizes unimportant things as important, 
and the important as unimportant. This 
process of seeing things in relation is hu- 
man thought. When we are thinking we 
are seeing things in relation. When we 
are seeing things in relation, we are think- 
ing, judging. When we are judging we 
are testing the fair principles of justice. 
On the last analysis, therefore, justice is 
simply horse-sense. The pathos of evil is 
its insult to justice. The remedy for 
crime is not to repeat a creed, to put a 
coin in the contribution box, to hold the 
mouth at a certain angle, to tithe mint 
or anise or cummin, but to pursue what 
an ancient Roman lawgiver once called 
“the constant and unchanging will to give 
every one his due,” which is justice. 

Justice, the goal of law, what Disraeli 
called “truth in action,” is the soul of 
government. It may become a moral 
dynamite and end in the wreck of em- 
pires. “Without justice,” said Augustine 
—great father of the Christian church— 
“What are kingdoms but highway rob- 
beries on a grand scale?” Speaking in 
Pittsburgh July 4, 1902, President Roose- 
velt said: “In the last analysis the most 
important department of civilized govern- 
ment is the department of justice. . . . 
Justice, which means that each man, rich 
and poor, big or small, strong or weak, 
shall have his rights and shall not be al- 
lowed to do wrong to his fellows.” H. 
Adolphe Taine, historian, philosopher, 
member of the French Academy a half cen- 
tury ago, felt that “there is nothing more 
beautiful than justice. I love history be- 
cause it makes me take part in the birth 
and progress of justice: I find it more 
beautiful yet because it seems to me the 
final development of nature.” And Ger- 
many’s greatest philosopher of the last 
century expressed his belief that “if jus- 
tice meets utter wreck, then there is no 
worth whatever in the continued existence 
of human life in this world.” When in 
November, 1918, it was announced to Car- 
dinal Mercier that the world war was over, 
he remarked, “Today I have but one 
thought—justice and God.” It was in- 
evitable that Jesus should call justice one 
of the weightier matters of the law. 
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Mercy 


But justice is not all. I am the editor 
of a magazine nearly a century old devoted 
to an international peace through justice. 
But justice is not enough. There is a cer- 
tain lack of warmth and color about jus- 
tice. A world of justice would be, I be- 
lieve, a world without strife and blood- 
shed; but life demands something more 
than the mere absence of a tooth and 
claw behavior. 

Perhaps the most familiar word of the 
French language is merct, meaning thanks. 
This word comes down out of a worthy 
past. It is a relative of our word re- 
ward. It is of the same blood with our 
words pity and mercy. He who acts 
with compassion to serve one in trouble 
is obeying a higher law than the law of 
justice; it is the law of mercy. The 
Hebrews considered their God as a God 
of mercy. We are led to believe that a 
frequent emotion in the breast of Jesus 
was mercy. 

“A certain man was going down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho; and he fell among 
robbers, who both stripped him and beat 
him, and departed, leaving him half dead. 
And by chance a certain priest was going 
down that way, and when he saw him, he 
passed by on the other side. And in like 
manner a Levite also, when he came to the 
place, and saw him, passed by on the other 
side. But a certain Samaritan, as he jour- 
neyed, came where he was, and when he 
saw him, he was moved with compassion, 
and came to him, and bound up his 
wounds, pouring on them otl and wine; 
and he set him on his own beast, and 
brought him to an inn, and took care of 
him. And on the morrow he took out two 
shillings, and gave them to the host, and 
said, Take care of him; and whatsoever 
thou spendest more, I, when I come back 
again, will repay thee.” 

A readiness to help and to forgive is 
mercy. Mercy is not a mere sentiment. 
It is an active, a performing, a function- 
ing expression. Cowper would not enter 
upon his list of friends any man “who 
would needlessly set foot upon a worm.” 
In one of his most impassioned speeches 
Mr. Emerson said: “The sentiment of 


mercy is the natural recoil which the laws 
of the universe provide to protect mankind 
from destruction by savage passions.” 
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Elsewhere he said: “I do not mean by 
‘gentlemen,’ people of scented air and per- 
fumed handkerchiefs, but men of gentle 
blood and of generosity, ‘fulfilled with all 
nobleness,’ who, like the Cid, give the out- 
cast leper a share of their bed; like the 
dying Sidney, pass the cup of cold water 
to the dying soldier who needs it more, 
For what is the oath of gentle blood and 
knighthood? What but to protect the 
weak and lowly against the strong op- 
pressor?” Mercy is the echo to the Orphic 
lute of love. That story of that otherwise 
unknown Samaritan along that road from 
Jerusalem to Jericho is the greatest ex- 
position of social welfare ever written. 


Faith 


But neither justice nor mercy would 
long endure without a belief that they are 
both worth while. It is a beautiful fact of 
history that men and women have believed 
in those high qualities which we call 
honor, loyalty to a promise, justice, and 
mercy. Our world has believed, does be- 
lieve, and will continue to believe in these 
things. The noun for this word believe is 
faith. It is a sincere thing. In religion it 
is beyond the reach of the senses or of 
logical proof. It is of the very essence of 
religion. It is a spiritual apprehension. 
It is the chief and never-failing demand of 
Jesus. “All things are possible to him 
that believeth.” 

Yet we, like the Scribes and Pharisees, 
are diseased with self-seeking egotisms 
and fetishes. We, too, exploit our re- 
ligious shibboleths with irreligious fervors 
and hates. It sometimes seems as if we 
shall never get over our theological hair- 
splittings over the problem of “original 
sin,” of “the origin of evil,” of “predes- 
tination,” of “who was Cain’s wife,” of 
“did Joshua stop the sun on Gibeon and 
the moon in the valley of Aijalon,” and 
the like. As if these ever presented a prac- 
tical difficulty to any one, ever cast a real 
obstacle in the way of cne honest achieve- 
ment. Emerson with his sure touch 
placed these casuistries where they belong. 
He said: “These are the soul’s mumps and 
measles and whooping coughs.” They cer- 
tainly are lesser matters of the law. 

Men live by faith. In his letter to the 
Galatians Paul confesses, “that life which 
I now live in the flesh I live in faith.” 
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Practically all of our actions are predi- 
cated upon an evidence or conviction “of 
things not seen,” which is faith. Men 
plant their seeds in the springtime, search 
for treasures in the bowels of the earth, 
sail their ships down the seas, train their 
telescopes upon the infinitely great and 
their microscopes upon the infinitely 
small, marry and give in marriage, rear 
children, and beautify their achievements 
with science and with song, all because of 
an abiding faith. 

From the windows of my little Wash- 
ington home, I look out across the roofs 
and trees, the towers and domes of the 
city to the silent, spreading, history-telling 
hills of Virginia. There below and be- 
yond me are men and women and chil- 
dren, countless automobiles slipping into 
the shadows of the streets with their green 
Gothic arches; there is the Washington 
Monument, turning to a fairy candle at 
eventide with its flame against the night 
sky; there are the schools and churches 
and hospitals ; there is the glory that is the 
capital of this nation. What has heartened 
men to build this beautiful city? Greed, 
lust of gain? True, but in measure. The 
courts, the Capitol, the government build- 
ings are expressions of the faith upon the 
part of the American people that the gov- 
ernment at Washington should live. 

And this government itself, a great ven- 
ture in justice and mercy, could never 
have survived had it not been for deep- 
seated faiths. We believe in a central 
government as an agent of the people; in 
political safety and progress midway be- 
tween too much and too little government ; 
in a government of laws and not of men; 
in a government deriving its just powers 
from the consent of the governed; in the 
sacredness of contract; in a minimum of 
central and a maximum of self-govern- 
ment; in public office as a public trust; 
in an absence of permanent alliances with 
foreign powers; in the principle of equal 
opportunity for all; in the freedom of the 
seas; in non-intervention except to protect 
American lives and property; in interna- 
tioaal co-operation for the promotion of 
justice under law, and that without the 
sanction of force; in the theory that for- 
eign powers shall not extend their colonies 
in the western hemisphere; in the recog- 
nition of revolutionary governments only 


when backed by law, by the sanctity of 
contracts, by a probable majority, by the 
principles of democracy; in our constitu- 
tion. In short, we believe “in the United 
States of America as a government of the 
people, by the people, for the people; 
whose just powers are derived from the 
consent of the governed; a democracy in 
a republic; a sovereign nation of many 
sovereign states; a perfect union, one and 
inseparable; established upon those prin- 
ciples of equality, justice, and humanity, 
for which American patriots sacrificed 
their lives and fortunes.” Each of us is 
glad to add, also in the fine phrases of 
William Tyler Page: “I therefore believe 
it my duty to my country to love it; to 
support its constitution ; to obey its laws; 
to respect its flag; and to defend it against 
all enemies.” 

But faith goes further. Our reason tells 
us that we are in the midst of an infinite 
variety of things acted upon by many 
forces. These things and forces make up 
our creation as we know it. Reason notes 
that nothing seems to exist or act without 
cause. This wealth of creation it therefore 
seems to us must have had a cause. Rea- 
son insists that there can be no creation 
without a creator. Reason and faith join 
in calling this creator by some name. We 
choose to call it God. 

But faith carries us further still. It 
seeks out this God, penetrates the beyond, 
the around, the within of Him. Faith 
carries us on a never-ending search for 
ultimate reality. Faith breathes a breath 
of hope in our nostrills as we climb the end- 
less footpaths of life toward that perfect 
good which our imperfect minds faintly 
but increasingly apprehend. Faith is not 
a self-protecting safety device ; it is an ad- 
venture, a spiritual flight. This faith, 
this fructifying fact in life, is the one 
thing of human history which persistently 
improves with the passing of the ages. 
This improvement is not continuous with 
us or with the ages, but when with us or 
with the ages it renews its strength, it 
appears again a more intelligent, a fairer 
and a purer appreciation. Says the learned 
professor of philosophy in Harvard Col- 
lege : “The fact of the religious vision, and 
its history of persistent expansion, is our 
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one ground for optimism. Apart from it, 
human life is a flash of occasional enjoy- 
mente lighting up a mass of pain and 
misery, a bagatelle of transient experi- 
ence.” 

Faith paints a meaning on our cradles 
and on our tombs. 


America’s greatest short poem, by our 
“the poet’s poet,’ appeared in the first 
number of our leading literary monthly. 
Its title is— 


Days 


Daughters of Time, the hypocritic Days, 

Muffied and dumb like barefoot dervishes, 

And marching single in an endless file, 

Bring diadems and fagots in their hands. 

To each they offer gifts after his will, 

Bread, kingdoms, stars, and sky that holds 
them all. 

I, in my pleached garden, watched the 
pomp, 

Forgot my morning wishes, hastily 

Took a few herbs and apples, and the Day 

Turned and departed silent. I, too late, 

Under-her solemn fillet saw the scorn. 


Would we assuage our blood-lust, sup- 
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plant our pagan superstitions, and find 
peace along the mystic stream of life, lay- 
ing hold on the true and beautiful? 
Would we build the temple of our democ- 
racy with intelligence and taste, weaving 
its fabric around the steel frame of va- 
racity, embellishing it with the jewels of 
service? Would we see with clearness, 
feel with honor, and act with nobility? 
Would we meet the charge that our re- 
ligion is irrational, passionless, concerned 
only with organization, pew rents, crea- 
ture comforts, and banal thirsts for dis- 
tinction? Would we face our necessary 
labors with resolution, every challenge 
with courage, and death at last as the 
noblest of adventures? Would we stand 
in our pleached gardens, forget not the 
kingdoms, stars, and sky that holds them 
all? Would we remove from the face of 
the departing day that haunting look of 
scorn? Then we shall forsake, for forsake 
we must, all contentment with the literal- 
ism of the Scribe and the formalism of 
the Pharisee, for unto them is only woe. 

The hope of our forward reaching hu- 
manjty is in the creative appreciation of 
“the weightier matters of the law, justice, 
and mercy, and faith.” 
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CONFERENCE FOR THE SUPERVI- 
SION OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE IN ARMS AND AMMU- 
NITION AND IN IMPLE- 
MENTS OF WAR 
The work of the Conference for the Limita- 


tion of Traffic in Arms ended in Geneva on 
the 17th of June, 1925. The League of Na- 


tions has published the results of the Confer- 
ence in the form of a White Paper containing, 
first, “The Convention,” “The Declaration Re- 
garding the Territory of Ifni,”’ the “Protocol 
on Chemical and Bacteriological Warfare,” 
the “Protocol of Signature,” and the “Final 
Act.” 





The “Convention for the Supervision of the 
International Trade in Arms and Ammuni- 
tion and in Imple:aeits of War’ was signed 
by the representati,es of 44 nations. 


The Convention 

“The Convention” is divided into a pre- 
amble and five chapters, as follows: 

“Whereas the international trade in arms 
and ammunition and in implements of war 
should be subjected to a general and effective 
system of supervision and publicity; 

“Whereas such a system is not provided by 
existing treaties and conventions; 

“Whereas in relation to certain areas of the 
world a special supervision of this trade is 
necessary in order to render more effective 
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the measures adopted by the various govern- 
ments as regards both the import of such 
arms and ammunition and implements of war 
into these areas and their export therefrom ; 
and 

“Whereas the export or import of arms, 
ammunition or implements, the use of which 
in war is prohibited by international law, 
must not be permitted for such purpose: 

“Have decided to conclude a convention and 
have accordingly appointed their plenipoten- 
tiaries :” 


CHAPTER I 


Categories 
Article 1 


For the purposes of the present Convention, 
five Categories of arms, ammunition and im- 
plements are established : 


CaTecory I 


Arms, Ammunition and Implements of War ex- 
clusively designed and intended for Land, Sea 
or Aerial Warfare 
A.—Arms, ammunition and implements ex- 

clusively designed and intended for land, sea 

or aerial warfare, which are or shall be com- 
prised in the armament of the armed forces 
of any State, or which, if they have been but 
are no longer comprised in such armament, 
are capable of military to the exclusion of 
any other use, except such arms, ammunition 
and implements which, though included in 
the above definition, are covered by other 

Categories. 

Such arms, ammunition and implements are 
comprised in the following twelve headings: 

1. Rifles, muskets, carbines. 

2. (a) Machine-guns, automatic rifles and 
machine-pistols of all calibres; 

(b) Mountings for machine-guns; 

(c) Interrupter gears. 

3. Projectiles and ammunition for the arms 
enumerated in Nos. 1 and 2 above. 

4. Gun-sighting apparatus including aerial 
gun-sights and bomb-sights, and fire-control 
apparatus. 

5. (a) Cannon, long or short, and how- 
itzers, of a calibre less than 5.9 inches (15 
cm.) ; 

(b) Cannon, long or short, and howitzers, 
of a calibre of 5.9 inches (15 cm.) or above; 
(c) Mortars of all kinds; - 

(d) Gun carriages, mountings, 
tors, accessories for mountings. 


recupera- 
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6. Projectiles and ammunition for the arms 
enumerated in No. 5 above. 

7. Apparatus for the discharge of bombs, 
torpedoes, depth charges and other kinds of 
projectiles. 

8. (a) Grenades; 

(6) Bombs; 

(c) Land mines, submarine mines, fixed or 
floating, depth charges; 

(d) Torpedoes. 

9. Appliances for use with the above arms 
and apparatus. 

10. Bayonets. 

11. Tanks and armoured cars. 

12. Arms and ammunition not specified in 
the above enumeration. 

B.—Component parts, completely finished, 
of the articles covered by A above, if capable 
of being utilised only in the assembly or re- 
pair of the said articles, or as spare parts. 


CatTecory II 


Arms and Ammunition capable of use both for 
‘Military and other purposes 

A.—1. Pistols and revolvers, automatic or 

self-loading, and developments of the same, 

designed for single-handed use or fired from 

the shoulder, of a calibre greater than 6.5 

mm. and length of barrel greater than 10 cm. 


2. Fire-arms designed, intended or adapted 
for non-military purposes, such as sport or 
personal defence, that will fire cartridges that 
ean be fired from fire-arms in Category I; 
other rifled fire-arms firing from the shoulder, 
of a calibre of 6 mm. or above, not included 
in Category I, with the exception of rifled 
fire-arms with a “break-down” action. 


8. Ammunition for the arms enumerated in 
the above two headings, with the exception of 
ammunition covered by Category I. 


4. Swords and lances. 


B.—Component parts, completely finished, 
of the articles covered by A above, if capable 
of being utilised only in the assembly or re- 
pair of the said articles, or as spare parts. 


Vessels of War and their Armament 


1. Vessels of war of all kinds. 

2. Arms, ammunition and implements of 
war mounted on board vessels of war and 
forming part of their normal armament. 
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CaTEcorRY IV 


1. Aircraft, assembled or dismantled. 
2. Aircraft engines. 


CATEGORY V 


1. Gunpowder and explosives, except com- 
mon black gunpowder. 

2. Arms and ammunition other than those 
covered by Categories I and II, such as pis- 
tols and revolvers of all models, rifled 
weapons with a “break-down” action, other 
rifled fire-arms of a calibre of less than 6 
mm. designed for firing from the shoulder, 
smooth-bore shot-guns, guns with more than 
one barrel of which at least one barrel is 
smooth-bore, fire-arms firing rimfire ammuni- 
tion, muzzle-loading fire-arms. 


CuHapTer II 


Supervision and Publicity 
Article 2 


The High Contracting Parties undertake 
not to export or permit the export of articles 
covered by Category I, except in accordance 
with the following conditions: 


1. The export shall be for a direct supply 
to the Government of the importing State or, 
with the consent of such Government, to a 
public authority subordinate to it; 

2. An order in writing, which shall be 
signed or endorsed by a representative of the 
importing Government duly authorised sv to 
act, shall have been presented to the compe- 
tent authorities of the exporting country. 
This order shall state that the articles to be 
exported are required for delivery to the im- 
porting Government or public authority as 
provided in paragraph 1. 


Article 3 


Nevertheless, export for supply to private 
persons may be permitted in the following 
cases: 

1. Articles covered by Category I exported 
direct to a manufacturer of war material for 
use by him for the requirements of his in- 
dustry, provided their import has been duly 
authorised by the Government of the import- 
ing country ; 

2. Rifles, muskets and carbines and their 
ammunition exported for supply to rifle asso- 
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ciations formed for the encouragement of in- 
dividual sport and duly authorised by their 
own Government to use them, the import of 
which is not contrary to any other provisions 
of the present Convention. Such arms and 
ammunition shall be sent direct to the Goy- 
ernment of the importing country for trans- 
mission by such Government to the agsocia- 
tions for which they are supplied. 

8. Samples of articles covered by Category 
I exported for demonstration purposes direct 
to a trade representative of the exporting 
manufacturer, such representative being duly 
authorised by the Government of the import- 
ing country to receive them. 

In the above-mentioned cases, an order in 
writing, endorsed by the Government of the 
importing country or by its representative 
duly authorised so to act, must have been 
presented to the authorities of the exporting 
country. It shall contain all the information 
necessary to show that the order is properly 
made under this Article. 


Article 4 


Permission to export under Articles 2 and 3 
shall be signified by a licence. An export 
declaration, if filed with and approved by the 
competent authorities of the exporting coun- 
try, may take the place of a licence. 

Such licence or declaration must contain: 

(a) A description sufficient for the identifi- 
cation of the articles to which it relates, and 
giving their designation according to the 
headings in Category I, and their number or 
weight; 

(b) The name and address of the ex- 
porter ; 

(c) The name and address of the import- 
ing consignee; 

(d) The name of the Government which 
has authorised the import. 

Each separate consignment which crosses 
the frontier of the exporting country, whether 
by land, water or air, shall be accompanied by 
a document containing the particulars indi- 
cated above. This document may be either 
the licence or export declaration or a certified 
copy thereof or a certificate issued by the 
Customs authorities of the exporting coun- 
try, stating that the consignment is exported 
under licence or export declaration in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the present Con- 
vention. 
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Article 5 


The articles covered by Category II shall 
only be exported under cover of an export 
document, which may be either a _ licence 
issued by the competent authorities of the 
exporting country or an export declaration 
endorsed by or filed with them. If the legis- 
lation of the importing country requires the 
endorsement of a duly authorised representa- 
tive of its Government, and if this fact has 
been notified by the said Government to the 
Government of the exporting country, then 
such an endorsement must have been obtained 
and submitted to the competent authorities 
of the exporting country before the export 
may take place. 

Neither the licence nor the export declara- 
tion shall entail any responsibility upon the 
Government of the exporting country as to 
the destination or ultimate use of any con- 
signment. 

Nevertheless, if the High Contracting Par- 
ties consider, on account of the size, destina- 
tion or other circumstances of a consignment, 
that the arms and ammunition consigned are 
intended for war purposes, they undertake to 
apply to such consignment the provisions of 
Articles 2, 3 and 4. 


Article 6 


As a preliminary to a general system of 
publicity for armaments irrespective of their 
origin, the High Contracting Parties under- 
take to publish, within two months of the 
close of each quarter, a statistical return of 
their foreign trade during this quarter in the 
articles covered by Categories I and II. This 
return shall be drawn up in accordance with 
the specimen forms contained in Annex I to 
the present Convention and shall show under 
each heading appearing in Categories I and 
II in Article 1 the value and the weight or 
number of the articles exported or imported 
under a licence or export declaration, allo- 
cated according to country of origin or des- 
tination. 

In all cases where the consignment comes 
from, or is sent to, a territory possessing an 
autonomous Customs system, such territory 
Shall be shown as the country of origin or 
destination. 

The High Contracting Parties further un- 
dertake, so far as each may be concerned, to 
publish within the same time-limits a return 
containing the same information in respect of 
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the consignments of articles covered by Cate- 
gories I and II to other territories placed 
under their sovereignty, jurisdiction, protec- 
tion or tutelage, or under the same sover- 
eignty, jurisdiction, protection or tutelage. 

The first statistical return to be published 
by each of the High Contracting Parties shall 
be for the quarter beginning on the first day 
of January, April, July or October, subse- 
quent to the date on which the present Con- 
vention comes into force with regard to the 
High Contracting Party concerned. 

The High Contracting Parties undertake to 
publish as an annex to the above-mentioned 
return the text of the provisions of all stat- 
utes, orders or regulations in force within 
their territory dealing with the export and 
import of articles covered by Article 1, and to 
include therein all provisions enacted for the 
purpose of carrying out the present Conven- 
tion. Amendments and additions to these 
provisions shall be likewise published in an- 
nexes to subsequent quarterly returns. 


Article 7 


The High Contracting Parties, in all cases 
covered by Category III, undertake to publish 
within two months of the close of each quar- 
ter a return for that quarter, giving the in- 
formation detailed below for each vessel of 
war constructed, in course of construction or 
to be constructed within their territorial 
jurisdiction on behalf of the Government of 
another State: 

(a) The date of the signing of the contract 
for the construction of the vessel, the name 
of the Government for which the vessel is 
ordered, together with the following data: 

Standard displacement in tons and metric 
tons; 

The principal dimensions, namely: length 
at water-line, extreme beam at or below 
water-line, mean draft at standard displace- 
ment ; 

(b) The date of laying the keel, the name 
of the Government for which the vessel is 
being constructed, together with the following 
data: 

Standard displacement in tons and metric 
tons; 

The principal dimensions, namely: length 
at water-line, extreme beam at or below 
water-line, mean draft at standard displace- 
ment; 

(c) The date of delivery, the name of the 
Government to which the vessel is delivered, 
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together with the following data with re- 
spect to the vessel at that date: 

Standard displacement in tons and metric 
tons; 

The principal dimensions, namely: length 
at water-line, extreme beam at or below 
water-line, mean draft at standard displace- 
ment; 

As well as the following information re- 
garding the armament installed on board the 
vessel at the date of delivery and fcrming 
part of the vessel’s normal armament: 

Number and calibre of guns; 

Number and calibre of torpedo-tubes ; 

Number of bomb-throwers; 

Number of machine-guns. 

The above information concerning the 
armament of the vessel shall be furnished by 
means of a statement signed by the ship- 
builder and countersigned by the commanding 
officer or such other representative fully au- 
thorised for the purpose by the Government 
of the State to whom the vessel is delivered. 
Such statement shall be transmitted to the 
competent authority of the Government of 
the constructing country. 

Whenever a vessel of war belonging to one 
of the High Contracting Parties is trans- 
ferred, whether by gift, sale or other mode of 
transfer, to the Government of another State, 
the transferor undertakes to publish within 
two months of the close of the quarter within 
which the transfer is effected the following 
information: 

The date of transfer, the name of the Gov- 
ernment to whom the vessel has been trans- 
ferred and the data and information referred 
to in paragraph (c) above. 

By the standard displacement in the pres- 
ent Article is to be understood the displace- 
ment of the vessel complete, fully manned, en- 
gined and equipped ready for sea, including 
all armament and ammunition, equipment, 
outfit, provisions and fresh water for crew, 
miscellaneous stores and implements of every 
description that are intended to be carried in 
war, but without fuel or reserve feed-water 
on board. 


Article 8 


Without prejudice to the provisions of 
Article 7, if the transport of any vessel of 
war is carried out otherwise than by such 
vessel’s own motive power or towage, the 
vessel, whether assembled or in component 
parts, and the armament thereof will become 
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subject also to the provisions of this Conven- 
tion as if they were included in Category I, 


Article 9 


The High Contracting Parties undertake to 
publish, within six months of the close of 
each quarter, a return for that quarter of the 
export of aircraft and aircraft engines, giy- 
ing quantities exported and their allocation 
according to country of destination. 


Article 10 


Subject to the provisions of Chapter III, 
the articles covered by Categories IV and V 
may be exported without formalities or re 
strictions. 

Article 11 


The High Contracting Parties undertake 
not to apply a more favourable regime to im- 
ports of articles referred to in Article 1 com- 
ing from territories of non-contracting States 
than that which they will apply to such im- 
ports coming from territories of contracting 
States, and to subject these imports, of what- 
ever origin, to the same conditions of au- 
thorisation and, so far as possible, of pub- 
licity. 

CuaprtTer III 


Special Zones 
Article 12 


The High Contracting Parties agree that 
the provisions of this Chapter apply to the 
territorial and maritime zones hereinafter 
defined and referred to in the present Conven- 
tion as the “special zones.” 


1. Land Zone: 

(a) The whole of the continent of Africa, 
with the exception of Egypt, Lybia, Tunisia, 
Algeria, the Spanish possessions in North 
Africa, Abyssinia, and of the Union of South 
Africa together with the territory under its 
mandate, and of Southern Rhodesia. 

This zone also includes the adjacent islands 
which are situated within 100 marine miles 
from the coast thereof and also Prince's 
Island (Principe) in the Bight of Biafra, St. 
Thomas (SAo Thomé), Annobon and Socotra, 
but does not include the Spanish islands situ- 
ated to the north of the parallel of 26° North 
latitude. 

(b) The Arabian peninsula, Gwadar, Syria 
and Lebanon, Palestine and Transjordan, and 
Iraq. 
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2. Maritime Zone: 

A maritime zone, which includes the Red 
Sea, the Gulf of Aden, the Persian Gulf and 
the Gulf of Oman and is bounded by a line 
drawn from and following the latitude of 
Cape Guardafui to the point of intersection 
with longitude 57° East of Greenwich and 
proceeding thence direct to the point at which 
the eastern frontier of Gwadar meets the sea. 


Article 13 


The High Contracting Parties undertake 
not to export or to permit articles covered by 
Categories I, II, IV and V to be exported to 
places within the special zones, unless a li- 
cence has been issued in conformity with the 
conditions defined in Article 14. 

An export declaration, if filed with and ap- 
proved by the competent authorities of the ex- 
porting country, may take the place of a 
licence. 

The High Contracting Parties also under- 
take, each in respect of any territory under 
its sovereignty, jurisdiction, protection or 
tutelage situated within the special zones, not 
to permit articles covered by the Categories 
above mentioned to be imported into such ter- 
ritory unless their import has been author- 
ised by the authorities of the territory con- 
cerned. Such articles shall only be admitted 
into territory within the special zones at such 
ports or other places as the authorities of the 
State, colony, protectorate or mandated ter- 
ritory concerned shall designate for this 
purpose. 

Article 14 


The High Contracting Parties undertake 
not to issue the export licences nor to ap- 
prove the export declarations required under 
Article 13 unless they are satisfied that the 
conditions stated in paragraph (a) or (b) 
hereof are fulfilled and also, as regards arti- 
cles covered by Categories I and ITI, the condi- 
tions laid down in Articles 2, 3, 4 and 5. 

(a) That, if an export is being made to ter- 
ritory under the sovereignty, jurisdiction, pro- 
tection or tutelage of a High Contracting 
Party, articles covered by Categories I, II 
and IV to which the licence or export declara- 
tion applies are required for lawful purposes 
and that the authorities of the territory to 
which they are consigned are willing to admit 
them ; and that, in the case of articles covered 
by Category V, a copy of the licence or export 
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declaration has been sent to the authorities 
aforesaid before the export takes place. 

(b) That, if an export is being made to ter- 
ritory which is not under the sovereignty, 
jurisdiction, protection or tutelage of a High 
Contracting Party, articles covered by Cate- 
gories I, II, IV and V are required for law- 
ful purposes. 

Article 15 


The High Contracting Parties undertake to 
publish, in addition to the returns provided 
for in Article 6 and Article 9 in respect of 
articles covered by Categories I, II and IV, a 
return of articles covered by Category V ex- 
ported to territory situated within the spe- 
cial zones. This return shall be published 
within the same time-limits and at the same 
intervals as those provided in the first para- 
graph of Article 6, and shall contain, as far 
as possible, the same particulars. 


Article 16 


The trade in articles covered by Categories 
I, II, IV and V within the special zones shall 
be placed under the supervision of officials of 
the authorities of the State, colony, protector- 
ate or mandated territory concerned. 

The admission and transit of and trade in 
such articles within the said zones shall also 
be subject to the provisions of Section I, 
§§ 1 and 2, of Annex II of the present Con- 
vention, to which provisions the High Con- 
tracting Parties undertake to conform. 

An authorisation must be given by a duly 
authorised representative of the authorities 
aforesaid in each case before any such arti- 
cles may be reconsigned to any place outside 
the territory to which they have been ad- 
mitted. 


Article 17 


The manufacture, assembly and repair 
within the special zones of articles covered 
by Categories I, II, IV and V shall be subject 
to the provisions of Section I, § 3, of Annex 
II of the present Convention, to which pro- 
visions the High Contracting Parties under- 
take to conform. 


Article 18 


The High Contracting Parties undertake, 
each in respect of any territory under its 
sovereignty, jurisdiction, protection or tu- 
telage situated within the special zones, not 
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to permit the transit by land across such ter- 
ritory of articles covered by Categories I, II, 
IV and V when their destination is another 
territory also situated in the special zones, 
unless their transport to their destination is 
assured and the authorities of the latter ter- 
ritory have authorised their import. 

The prohibition referred to in the above 
paragraph shall not apply to the transit of 
such articles through a territory situated in 
the special zones when their destination is 
territory of one of the High Contracting Par- 
ties not included in the said zones, provided 
that their transport to their destination is 
assured. 

If, for the purposes of transport to a terri- 
tory situated within the special zones, it is 
necessary to pass through a contiguous ter- 
ritory likewise situated within the said zones, 
the transit shall be permitted, subject always 
to the conditions laid down in the first para- 
graph hereof, at the request of the authorities 
of the importing territory, provided that such 
authorities guarantee that the articles in re- 
spect of which the request is made shall not 
at any time be sold, or otherwise transferred, 
contrary to the provisions of the present Con- 
vention. Nevertheless, if the attitude or the 
disturbed condition of the importing State 
constitutes a threat to peace or public order, 
permission for transit shall be refused to 
such State by the authorities of all such con- 
tiguous territories until this threat has 
ceased to exist. 


Article 19 


Subject to any contrary provisions in exist- 
ing special agreements or in any future agree- 
ments, provided that in all cases such agree- 
ments otherwise comply with the provisions 
of the ~:esent Convention, the High Contract- 
ing Parties agree that in the special zones the 
authorities of the State, colony, protectorate 
or mandated territory concerned shall carry 
out within their territorial waters the super- 
vision and police measures necessary for the 
application of the present Convention. 


Article 20 


The High Contracting Parties agree that 
within the special zones no native vessel, as 
hereinafter defined, of less than 500 tons (net 
tonnage) shall be allowed to ship, discharge 
or tranship articles covered by Categories I, 
II, IV and V. 
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A vessel shall be deemed to be a native 
vessel if she is either owned, fitted out or 
commanded by a native of any country bor- 
dering on the Indian Ocean west of the 
meridian of 95° East of Greenwich and north 
of the parallel of 11° South latitude, the Red 
Sea, the Persian Gulf, or the Gulf of Oman, 
or if at least one-half of the crew are natives 
of such countries. 

The provisions of paragraph 1 hereof do 
not apply to lighters or barges or to vessels 
engaged exclusively in the coasting trade 
between different ports of the same State, 
colony, protectorate or mandated territory 
where warehouses are situated. The condi- 
tions under which articles covered by Cate- 
gories I, II, IV and V may be carried by such 
vessels are laid down in § 1 of Section II of 
Annex II of the present Convention, to which 
the High Contracting Parties undertake to 
conform. 

The provisions of this Article and of Sec- 
tion II, § 1 of Annex II do not apply: 

(a) To arms, ammunition or implements 
earried on behalf of a Government either 
under an authorisation or accompanied by a 
duly authorised official of such government; 
or 

(b) To arms and ammunition in the pos- 
session of persons provided with a licence to 
carry arms on the condition that such arms 
are for personal use of the bearer and are 
accurately described in such licence. 


Article 21 


The High Contracting Parties agree that, 
with the object of preventing all illicit con- 
veyance within the special zones of articles 
covered by Categories I, II, IV and V, all 
native vessels within the meaning of Article 
20 must carry a manifest of their cargo or 
a similar document specifying the quantities 
and nature of the goods on board, their origin 
and destination. This manifest shall remain 
covered by the secrecy to which it is entitled 
by the law of the State to which the vessel 
belongs, and must not be examined during 
proceedings for the verification of the flag, 
unless the interested party consents thereto. 

The provisions of this Article shall not 
apply to: 

(a) Vessels exclusively engaged in the 
coasting trade between different ports of the 
same State, colony, protectorate or mandated 
territory; or 
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(b) Vessels engaged in carrying arms, am- 
munition and implements on behalf of a Gov- 
ernment under the conditions defined in Ar- 
ticle 20 (a) and proceeding to or from any 
point within said zones; or 

(c) Vessels only partially decked, having a 
maximum crew of ten men, and exclusively 
employed in fishing within territorial waters. 


Article 22 


The High Contracting Parties agree that 
no authorisation to fly the flag of any of such 
High Contracting Parties shall be granted to 
native vessels of less than 500 tons (net ton- 
nage) as defined in Article 20, except in ac- 
cordance with the conditions prescribed in 
Section II, §§ 3 and 4 of Annex II of the 
present Convention. Such authorisation, 
which shall be in writing, shall be renewed 
every year and shall contain the particulars 
necessary to identify the vessel, the name, 
tonnage, type of rigging, principal dimensions, 
registered number and signal letters if any. 
It shall bear the date on which it was granted 
and the status of the official who granted it. 


Article 23 


The High Contracting Parties agree to com- 
municate to any other High Contracting Party 
who so requests the forms of the documents 
to be issued by them under Articles 20 (a), 
21 and 22 and Section II, § 1 of Annex II of 
the present Convention. 

The High Contracting Parties further agree 
to take all necessary measures to ensure that 
the following documents shall be supplied as 
soon as possible to any other High Contract- 
ing Party who has requested the same: 

(a) Certified copies of all authorisations to 
fly the flag granted under the provisions of 
Article 22; 

(b) Notice of the withdrawal of such au- 
thorisations ; 

(c) Copies of authorisations issued under 
Section II, § 1 of Annex II. 


Article 24 


The High Contracting Parties agree to ap- 
ply in the maritime zone the regulations laid 
down in Annex II, Section II, § 5, of the 
present Convention. 


Article 25 


The High Contracting Parties agree that 
any illicit. conveyance or attempted convey- 
ance legally established against the captain or 
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owner of a vessel authorised to fly the flag 
of one of the High Contracting Parties, or 
holding the licence provided for in Section 
II, § 1 of Annex II, of the present Convention, 
shall entail the immediate withdrawal of the 
said authorisation or licence. 


Article 26 


The High Contracting Parties who have 
under their sovereignty, jurisdiction, protec- 
tion or tutelage territory situated within the 
special zones, undertake, so far as each is 
concerned, to take the necessary measures to 
ensure the application of the present Conven- 
tion and, in particular, the prosecution and 
punishment of offences against the provisions 
thereof, and to appoint the territorial and 
consular officers or competent special repre- 
sentatives for the purpose. 

They will communicate these measures to 
such High Contracting Parties as shall have 
expressed the desire to be informed thereof. 


Article 27 


The High Contracting Parties agree that 
the provisions of Articles 16 to 26 inclusive 
and of Annex II of the present Convention 
establishing a certain regime of supervision 
in the special zones shall not be interpreted, 
as regards such High Contracting Parties as 
have no territory under their sovereignty, 
jurisdiction, protection or tutelage within or 
immediately adjacent to the said special 
zones, either as constituting an obligation to 
apply the regime defined in the above-men- 
tioned provisions or as involving their re- 
sponsibility with respect to the application of 
this regime. 

However, the said High Contracting Parties 
shall conform to the provisions of Articles 22, 
23 and 25, which relate to the conditions 
under which native vessels under 500 tons 
(net tonnage) may be authorised to fiy the 
flag of such High Contracting Parties. 


CHAPTER IV 


Special Provisions 
Article 28 


Abyssinia, desirous of rendering as effec- 
tive as possible the supervision of the trade 
in arms and ammunition and in implements 
of war, which is the subject of the present 
Convention, hereby undertakes, in the free 
exercise of her sovereign rights, to put into 
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force, so far as concerns her own territory, 
all regulations which may be necessary to 
fulfill the provisions of Articles 12 to 18 in- 
clusive of the said Convention relating to ex- 
ports, imports and the transport of arms, 
ammunition and implements of war. 

The High Contracting Parties take note of 
the above undertaking, and, being in full 
sympathy with the desire of Abyssinia to 
render as effective as possible the supervision 
of the trade in arms and ammunition and in 
implements of war, hereby undertake to con- 
form to the provisions of the above-mentioned 
Articles so far as concerns Abyssinian terri- 
tory, and to respect the regulations put into 
force, in accordance with the said undertak- 
ing, by Abyssinia as a sovereign State. 

If a State, at present included in the special 
zones, should at the moment of its accession 
to the present Convention assume with re- 
spect to its own territory the same undertak- 
ings as those set forth in the first paragraph 
of this Article, and also, when such State 
possesses a_ seacoast, those contained in 
Articles 19 to 26 inclusive in so far as the 
same are applicable, the High Contracting 
Parties hereby declare that they will con- 
sider such State as excluded from the said 
zones from the date that its accession be- 
comes effective as specified in Article 41 and 
that they will accept as regards such State 
the obligations set forth in the second para- 
graph of the present Article, and also, when 
the State excluded possesses a sea-coast, the 
obligations of Articles 19 to 27 inclusive in 
so far as they are applicable. 


Article 29 


The High Contracting Parties agree to ac- 
cept reservations which may be made by 
Esthonia, Finland, Latvia, Poland and 
Roumania at the moment of their signature 
of the present Convention and which shall 
suspend in respect of these States, until the 
accession of Russia to the present Conven- 
tion, the application of Articles 6 and 9, as 
regards both export to and import into these 
countries by the High Contracting Parties. 
These reservations shall not be interpreted as 
preventing the publication of statistics in ac- 
cordance with the laws and regulations in 
effect within the territory of any High Con- 
tracting Party. 


Article 30 


The High Contracting Parties who possess 
extra-territorial jurisdiction in the territory 
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of another State party to the present Conven- 
tion undertake in cases where the rules of this 
Convention cannot be enforced by the local 
courts as regards their nationals in such 
territory to prohibit all action by such na- 
tionals contrary to the provisions of the 
present Convention. 


CHAPTER V 


General Provisions 


Article 31 


The provisions of the present Convention 
are completed by those of Annexes I and II, 
which have the same value and shall enter 
into force at the same time as the Convention 
itself. 


Article 32 


The High Contracting Parties agree that 
the provisions of the present Convention do 
not apply: 

(a) To arms or ammunition or to imple- 
ments of war forwarded from territory under 
the sovereignty, jurisdiction, protection or 
tutelage of a High Contracting Party for the 
use of the armed forces of such High Con- 
tracting Party, wherever situated, nor 

(b) To arms or ammunition carried by in- 
dividual members of such forces or by other 
persons in the service of a High Contracting 
Party and required by them by reason of 
their calling, nor 

(c) To rifles, muskets, carbines and the 
necessary ammunition therefor, carried by 
members of rifle clubs for the sole purpose 
of individual use in international competi- 
tions in marksmanship. 


Article 33 


In time of war, and without prejudice to the 
rules of neutrality, the provisions of Chapter 
II shall be suspended from operation until the 
restoration of peace so far as concerns any 
consignment of arms or ammunition or of 
implements of war to or on behalf of a 
belligerent. 


Article 34 


All the provisions of general international 
Conventions anterior to the date of the pres- 
ent Convention, such as the Convention for 
the Control of the Trade in Arms and Ammu- 
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nition and the Protocol signed at St. Germain- 
en-Laye on September 10th, 1919, shall be 
considered as abrogated in so far as they 
relate to the matters dealt with in the present 
Convention and are binding between the 
Powers which are Parties to the present Con- 
vention. 

The present Convention shall not be deemed 
to affect any rights and obligations which 
may arise out of the provisions either of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations or of the 
Treaties of Peace signed in 1919 and 1920 at 
Versailles, Neuilly, St. Germain and Trianon, 
or of the Treaty Limiting Naval Armaments 
signed at Washington on February 6th, 1922, 
or of any other treaty, convention, agreement 
or engagement concerning prohibition of im- 
port, export or transit of arms or ammunition 
or of implements of war nor, without prej- 
udice to the provisions of the present Con- 
vention itself, shall it affect any other treaty, 
convention, agreement or engagement other 
than those referred to in paragraph 1 of the 
present Article having as its object the 
supervision of import, export or transit of 
arms or ammunition or of implements of war. 


Article 35 


The High Contracting Parties agree that 
disputes arising between them relating to the 
interpretation or application of this Conven- 
tion shall, if they cannot be settled by direct 
negotiation, be referred for decision to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. In 
case either or both of the States to such a 
dispute should not be parties to the Protocol 
of December 16th, 1920, relating to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, 
the dispute shall be referred, at the choice 
of the Parties and in accordance with the 
constitutional procedure of each State, either 
to the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice or to a court of arbitration constituted 
in accordance with the Hague Convention of 
October 18th, 1907, or to some other court of 
arbitration. 


Article 36 


Any High Contracting Party may declare 
that its signature or ratification or accession 
does not, as regards the application of the 
provisions of Chapter II and of Articles 13, 
14 and 15 of the present Convention, bind 
either all or any one of the territories sub- 
ject to its sovereignty, jurisdiction or protec- 
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tion, provided that such territories are not 
situated in the special zones as defined in 
Article 12. 

Any High Contracting Party which has 
made such a declaration may, subsequently, 
and in conformity with the provisions of 
Article 37, adhere entirely to the present Con- 
vention for any territories so excluded. Such 
High Contracting Party will use its best en- 
deavours to ensure as soon as possible the 
accession of any territories so excluded. 

Any High Contracting Party may also, as 
regards the application of the provisions or 
Chapter II and of Articles 13, 14 and 15 of 
the present Convention, and in conformity 
with the procedure laid down in Article 38, 
denounce the present Convention separately 
in respect of any territory referred to above. 

Any High Contracting Party which shall 
have availed itself of the option of exclusion 
or of denunciation provided for in the preced- 
ing paragraphs undertakes to apply the pro- 
visions of Chapter II to consignments destined 
for territories in respect of which the option 
has been exercised. 


Article 37 


The High Contracting Parties will use their 
best endeavours to secure the accession to 
the present Convention of other States. 

Each accession will be notified to the Gov- 
ernment of the French Republic and by the 
latter to all the signatory or acceding States. 

The instruments of accession shall remain 
deposited in the archives of the Government 
of the French Republic. 


Article 38 


The present Convention may be denounced 
by any High Contracting Party thereto after 
the expiration of four years from the date 
when it came into force in respect of that 
Party. Denunciation shall be effected by 
notification in writing addressed to the Gov- 
ernment of the French Republic, which will 
forthwith transmit copies of such notification 
to the other Contracting Parties, informing 
them of the date on which it was received. 

A denunciation shall take effect one year 
after the date of the receipt of the notifica- 
tion thereof by the Government of the French 
Republic and shall operate only in respect of 
the notifying State. 

In case a denunciation has the effect of 
reducing the number of States parties to the 
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Convention below fourteen, any of the re- 
maining High Contracting Parties may also, 
within a period of one year from the date of 
such denunciation, denounce the Convention 
without waiting for the expiration of the 
period of four years mentioned above and 
may require that its denunciation shall take 
effect at the same date as the first-mentioned 
denunciation. 


Article 39 


The High Contracting Parties agree that, 
at the conclusion of a period of three years 
from the coming into force of the present 
Convention under the terms of Article 41, this 
Convention shall be subject to revision upon 
the request of one-third of the said High 
Contracting Parties addressed to the Govern- 
ment of the French Republic. 


Article 40 


The present Convention, of which the 
French and English texts are both authentic, 
is subject to ratification. It shall bear to- 
day’s date. 

Each Power shall address its ratification to 
the Government of the French Republic, 
which will at once notify the deposit of rati- 
fication to each of the other signatory Powers. 

The instruments of ratification will remain 
deposited in the archives of the Government 
of the French Republic. 


Article 41 


A first proces-verbal of the deposit of rati- 
fications will be drawn up by the Government 
of the French Republic as soon as the present 
Convention shall have been ratified by four- 
teen Powers. 

The Convention shall come into force four 
months after the date of the notification of 
this proces-verbal by the Government of the 
French Republic to all signatory Powers. 

Subsequently, the Convention will come into 
force in respect of each High Contracting 
Party four months after the date on which 
its ratification or accession shall have been 
notified by the Government of the French 
Republic to all signatory or acceding States. 


(Then follows Annex I, entitled “Statistical 
Forms,” which indicate the nature of the re- 
ports for imports, exports, and re-exports. 
There is also a “Schedule” enumerating the 
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arms, ete., designed and intended for land, 
sea, or aérial warfare and the arms and 
ammunition capable of use both for military 
and other purposes. Annex II covers the 
supervision within the special zones. The 
declaration regarding the territory of Ifni is 
of special interest to the Spanish Govern- 
ment only.) 


Protocol for the Prohibition of the Use in War 
of Asphyxiating, Poisonous or Other Gases, 
and of Bacteriological Methods of Warfare 
The undersigned Plenipotentiaries, in the 

name of their respective Governments: 


Whereas the use in war of asphyxiating, 
poisonous or other gases, and of all analo- 
gous liquids, materials or devices, has been 
justly condemned by the general opinion of 
the civilised world; and 

Whereas the prohibition of such use has 
been declared in Treaties to which the ma- 
jority of Powers of the world are Parties; and 

To the end that this prohibition shall be 
universally accepted as a part of Interna- 
tional Law, binding alike the conscience and 
the practice of nations; 

Declare: 

That the High Contracting Parties, so far 
as they are not already Parties to Treaties 
prohibiting such use, accept this prohibition, 
agree to extend this prohibition to the use 
of bacteriological methods of warfare and 
agree to be bound as between themselves ac- 
cording to the terms of this declaration. 

The High Contracting Parties will exert 
every effort to induce other States to accede 
to the present Protocol. Such accession will 
be notified to the Government of the French 
Republic, and by the latter to all signatory 
and acceding Powers, and will take effect on 
the date of the notification by the Government 
of the French Republic. 

The present Protocol, of which the French 
and English texts are both authentic, shall be 
ratified as soon as possible. It shall bear to- 
day’s date. 

The ratifications of the present Protocol 
shall be addressed to the Government of the 
French Republic, which will at once notify 
the deposit of such ratification to each of the 
signatory and acceding Powers. 

The instruments of ratification of and ac- 
cession to the present Protocol will remain de- 
posited in the archives of the Government of 
the French Republic. 
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The present Protocol will come into force 
for each signatory Power as from the date of 
deposit of its ratification, and, from that 
moment, each Power will be bound as regards 
other Powers which have already deposited 
their ratifications. 


Protocol of Signature 


The undersigned, having today signed at 
Geneva, in the name of their respective Gov- 
ernments, the Instruments hereinafter set 
out, or some of the same, to wit: 


A Convention for the Supervision of the 
International Trade in Arms and Ammunition 
and in Implements of War, 

A Declaration regarding the Territory of 
Ifni, 

A Protocol for the Prohibition of the Use 
in War of Asphyxiating, Poisonous or other 
Gases, and of Bacteriological Methods of 
Warfare, 


agree, each in respect of such Instruments as 
he has signed, to recognise the right of all 
other States enumerated in the Preamble of 
the Convention aforesaid to sign all or any of 
the Instruments above mentioned by any 
Plenipotentiary, whether named in the Final 
Act or otherwise, at any date prior to Sep- 
tember 30th, 1926. 

Done at Geneva in a single copy, this 
seventeenth day of June, one thousand nine 
hundred and twenty-five. 


Final Act 


The final act was signed by forty-four 
governments, as follows: Germany, United 
States of America, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, 
British Empire, Bulgaria, Canada, Chile, 
China, Colombia, Denmark, Egypt, Spain, 
Esthonia, Abyssinia, Finland, France, Greece, 
Hungary, India, Irish Free State, Italy, 
Japan, Latvia, Lithuania, Luxemburg, Nic- 
aragua, Norway, Panama, Netherlands, 
Persia, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Salvador, 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, 
Siam, Sweden, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, 
Turkey, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 

The delegates from the United States of 
America were Hon. Theodore E. Burton, 
former Senator, member of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives; Hon. Hugh S. Gibson, Minister of the 
United States in Switzerland; Rear Admiral 
A. T. Long, of the Navy Department; Mr. 
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Allen W. Dulles, Chief of the Division of 
Near Eastern Affairs, Department of State; 
Brigadier General Colden I. H. Ruggles, As- 
sistant Chief of Ordnance. Technical ad- 
visers: Mr. Alan F. Winslow, Secretary of 
the American Legation at Berne; Mr. Charles 
E. Herring, Commercial Attaché at Berlin; 
Major George V. Strong, of the War Depart- 
ment, and Commander Herbert F. Leary, As- 
sistant Naval Attaché at London, Paris, and 
Rome. 


GERMAN NOTE ON THE SECUR- 


ITY PACT 


(NoTeE.—Following is the text of the Ger- 
man Note on the Security Pact, sent in reply 
to the French Note of July 16 and presented 
to Foreign Minister Briand on July 20:) 

The German Government have thoroughly 
examined the reply to the German memoran- 
dum of February 9, which was delivered by 
His Excellency the French Ambassador, M. 
de Margerie, on June 16. They gather from 
it with satisfaction that the French Govern- 
ment and their Allies are disposed in prin- 
ciple to co-operate with the German Govern- 
ment for the consolidation of peace by way 
of mutual understanding and to enter into an 
exchange of views about the matter. 

Before, however, embarking on an examina- 
tion in detail, the Allied governments wish 
the questions touched upon in the German 
memorandum to be further elucidated, and 
for their part make a number of concrete pro- 
posals, upon which they ask the German 
Government to state their view. Although 
these proposals are based on the suggestions 
of the German memorandum, yet they give 
them another direction on important points 
and also add to them new constructions. The 
German Government, animated by the same 
spirit of good will and peaceful understand- 
ing which prompted their own suggestions, 
will state their opinion about the Allied pro- 
posals as follows. In doing this, however, 
they believe that they should confine them- 
selves to a general statement on some ques- 
tions of principle and reserve their attitude 
on points of detail for the final negotiations 
to come: 


Existing Treaty Provisions 


I. The Allied governments, in their Note 
of June 16, emphasize that the settlement of 
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the question of security must not involve a 
modification of the treaties of peace. The 
German Government cannot clearly make out 
from what is said in the Note about this 
point what the intentions of the Allied gov- 
ernments are. The conclusion of a pact of 
security as outlined in the German sugges- 
tions does not represent a modification of ex- 
isting treaties. There should, therefore, be 
no need for special statements in this respect, 
The German Government consider as self- 
evident that it is not meant to exclude for all 
future time the possibility of adapting exist- 
ing treaties at the proper time to changed cir- 
cumstances by way of peaceful agreement. 
They may point out that even the Covenant 
of the League of Nations allows for such 
necessities. 

If the Allied governments emphasize, for 
instance, that the pact of security must not 
affect the treaty provisions in force concern- 
ing the military occupation of German terri- 
tories, it is correct that the German memo- 
randum has not made the conclusion of the 
pact dependent on a modification of those 
provisions. But should the Allied govern- 
ments intend to set those provisions up as 
sacrosanct for the future, the German Gov- 
ernment would, in answer to this, like to 
point out that the conclusion of a security 
pact would represent an innovation of such 
importance that it could not but react on the 
conditions in the occupied territories and the 
questions of occupation in general. 


Treaties of Arbitration 


II. Under the system outlined by the Allied 
governments for the security pact in their 
Note of June 16 a prominent part is assigned 
to the treaties of arbitration which Germany 
would have to conclude with her neighbor 
States who are signatories of the Treaty of 
Versailles. The construction of the treaties 
of arbitration within this system leaves room 
for considerable doubts, which need further 
elucidation. The German Government con- 
templated treaties of arbitration such as have 
been concluded during the last few years by 
Germany as well as by a number of other 
powers. Treaties of this kind, modeled on 
the corresponding terms of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, exhaust, in the 


opinion of the German Government, the pos- 
sibilities existing under present conditions of 
bringing about, with prospects of practical 
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results, the arbitral settlement of conflicts 
among States. The Allied proposals appear 
to contemplate a different system. What 
chiefly attracts attention are the cases of ex- 
ception provided for by the Allied govern- 
ments in which coercive action by one State 
against another State is to be permitted. In 
this respect the German Government, judging 
by the terms of the Note of June 16 and the 
correspondence published between the French 
and his Britannic Majesty’s Governments, 
cannot but assume that in those cases, in the 
opinion of the Allied governments, coercive 
action can take place without any regular 
procedure laid down in advance either by ar- 
bitral or some other international procedure. 

If this is correct, the result would be that 
the Allied governments, for instance, would 
not wish to subject the decision on the ques- 
tion of the admissibility or inadmissibility of 
reprisals on account of reparation obligations 
to a regular procedure, but would leave the 
decision to their own unilateral discretion. A 
further result would be that the German 
Government would by treaty have to concede 
to the Allied governments the right to take 
military measures against Germany without 
any preceding regular procedure, whenever 
they are of opinion that Germany had in- 
fringed the provisions regarding the demili- 
tarization of the Rhineland. 

Just as serious would be the consequences 
which might result from the form, as pro- 
posed by the French Note, of the guarantee 
for the treaties of arbitration, the conclusion 
of which is suggested. Although the inter- 
vention of the guarantor would be dependent 
upon definite conditions, he would neverthe- 
less be entitled to decide on his own free 
judgment whether in the case under consid- 
eration these conditions in fact exist. This 
would mean that, should a conflict arise, it 
would be for the guarantor to decide which 
of the two contracting parties to the treaty 
of arbitration is to be considered the ag- 
gressor, and he would have the right to de- 
cide, even if he were bound to one of the 
contracting parties by a special alliance. 

It is quite clear that the system of guaran- 
tees would by such constructions be invali- 
dated to the sole detriment of Germany. 
Real pacification as aimed at by the German 
Government in concert with the Allied gov- 
ernments would not be reached. The German 
Government, therefore, hope that their mis- 
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givings concerning these points can be re- 
moved by the Allied governments. They be- 
lieve that they can all the more expect this, 
as otherwise the guarantee system could not 
be brought into harmony with the spirit of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
Whereas, according to the Covenant, the 
question whether a disturbance of peace ex- 
ists has to be decided by a carefully regulated 
procedure, and the application of coercive 
measures is subject to conditions which have 
to be conclusively established, all these de- 
cisions, according to the system outlined in 
the French Note, would be put into the hands 
of one of the contracting parties. Such a 
system would not maintain peace and might 
even give rise to the danger of serious com- 
plications. 


Germany and the League 


III. According to the opinion of the Ger- 
man Government, the entrance of Germany 
into the League of Nations would not be a 
necessary condition for the realization of the 
fundamental ideas of the German memoran- 
dum. The Allied governments, however, on 
their part, are of the opinion that the se- 
curity pact, as suggested in the German 
memorandum, is only conceivable if Germany 
enters the League of Nations. In view of the 
great importance which the German Govern- 
ment attach to the solution of the security 
question, they will in principle not raise any 
objection against the linking up of the two 
problems. They must, however, draw atten- 
tion to the fact that the question of Ger- 
many’s entry still needs to be carefully 
cleared up. 

The standpoint of the German Government 
on this question is known to the Allied gov- 
ernments from the memorandum handed to 
them in September last, as well as from the 
German Note addressed to the League of Na- 
tions on December 12 last. The Note of the 
Council of the League of Nations of March 13 
last, mentioned in the French Note, has not 
removed the objections that have been ex- 
pressed by Germany against the acceptance 
of the obligations under Article 16 of the 
Covenant. Even after the explanations by 
the Council of the League of Nations, the 
danger remains that Germany as a disarmed 
country, surrounded by strongly armed neigh- 
bors, in a central position, having been in his- 
tory repeatedly the theater of great wars, 
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would after entering the League of Nations 
be exposed without limitation to the danger 
of being involved in the armed conflicts of 
third countries. 

Germany, as a member of the League of 
Nations, can only be considered as enjoying 
equal rights when her disarmament is fol- 
lowed by the general disarmament provided 
for by the Covenant of the League of Nations 
and the preamble to Part V of the Treaty of 
Versailles. Therefore, if the immediate en- 
trance of Germany into the League of Na- 
tions is to be rendered possible, a solution has 
to be found to tide over the time till general 
disarmament has become a reality. This solu- 
tion would have to pay due regard to the spe- 
cial military and economical as well to the 
special geographical situation of Germany. 

With regard to the contents of the Note of 
June 16, the German Government wish to 
confine themselves for the present to these 
remarks. In spite of the doubts and appre- 
hensions indicated, they are able to note that 
on essential points a significant rapproche- 
ment of the views of the two sides has al- 
ready taken place. The interested govern- 
ments are in principle unanimous in the 
earnest desire to settle the security problem 
by a guarantee pact, as suggested by Ger- 
many, and by futher development of the sys- 
tem of arbitration treaties. Where there still 
exist doubts and differences of opinion con- 
cerning the details of such a settlement, these 
also can be overcome, if the governments 
keep their eyes fixed firmly on the goal to be 
reached, and do not lose sight of the indis- 
pensable requirements of equality and re- 
ciprocity. The German Government there- 
fore believe they are justified in hoping that 
further discussions will lead to a positive 
result. They would heartily welcome an 
acceleration of these discussions, so that the 
urgent desire of the nations for reliable 
guarantees of peace and peaceful develop- 
ment, as well as for the restoration of the 
world’s normal economic relations destroyed 
by the war, may soon be satisfied. 


BRITISH DOMINIONS AND THE 
PROTOCOL 


(Note.—On July 17 the British Govern- 
ment issued, as a White Paper, the text of 
the correspondence between the Dominions 
and the Colonial office relative to the for- 
mers’ position in regard to the Geneva 
Protocol. In December last the Secretary of 
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State for the Colonies sent a dispatch to the 
various dominions calling attention to the 
momentous character of the question, stating 
that His Majesty’s Government conceived it 
to be essential that upon it the Empire should 
have a single policy and suggesting a special 
meeting of the Imperial Conference to dis- 
cuss the problem. It was found, however, 
that it was impossible to arrange for such a 
special meeting. Telegraphic dispatches re- 
ceived enabled the Prime Minister to state on 
March 3 that the British Government had 
been confirmed in their conclusion that they 
could not accept the Protocol “by the general 
agreement revealed in the communications so 
far received from the Dominion govern- 
ments.” Replies subsequently received were 
of the same tenor. Following is a summary 
of these replies :) 


1. South African View 


The view of the Government of the Union 
of South Africa is set forth in a dispatch 
dated January 26. The following reasons are 
given for non-acceptance of the Protocol: 

It seems generally admitted, and ministers 
share that feeling, that the League of Nations 
as at present existing, with America, Ger- 
many, and Russia standing aloof, cannot over 
any length of time achieve its great and 
primary object of insuring a peaceable world, 
and must, unless these great nations become 
members, necessarily, as time goes on, as- 
sume more and more the character of a politi- 
cal alliance. To accept the Protocol, Minis- 
ters feel, would be only to make it more diffi- 
cult for countries at present outside the 
League, notably America, to become members, 
and would consequently contribute very ma- 
terially to making it impossible for the 
League to attain its real object, and so give 
an additional impulse to the diversion of its 
activities in the direction of an alliance hav- 
ing as its object the maintenance of a balance 
of power. 

It is quite impossible even approximately 
to calculate or tell in advance what are going 
to be the obligations and consequences, direct 
and indirect, which may accrue from an ac- 
ceptance of the Protocol or what may be the 
many and various international complications 
to which it may give rise. 

By accepting the Protocol, the character of 
the League will be so modified that no nation 
being a member of it, subject to the provi- 
sions of the Protocol, can rightly be said any 
longer to retain its full measure of sovereign 
rights. This ministers deem a matter of very 


grave concern, in view more particularly of 
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indefinite character of the obligations which 
are sought to be imposed and of the practical 
consequences it may have for the weaker na- 
tions not possesing influence derived from 
power to add prestige and weight to their 
interpretation of the obligations thus as- 
sumed. Ministers feel they are called 
upon to exercise particular vigilance and to 
bestow particular attention upon the peculiar 
position and interests of South Africa, and 
are of the opinion that these interests demand 
that no international obligations should be 
entered into which may entail a participa- 
tion and interference by the Union in matters 
which do not, or only remotely, concern her, 
and whereby her real and proper interests 
may eventually be jeopardized. 


2. New Zealand 


Mr. Massey, on behalf of New Zealand, 
wrote on January 6 a long memorandum, in 
which he argues, first, against the supposed 
urgency of the question; then cites particu- 
lar provisions in the Protocol to which ex- 
ception is taken, such as the powers con- 
ferred on the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice at The Hague. For example, 
the immigration laws of the Dominion are 
framed to preserve, as far as possible, British 
nationality in New Zealand. “Our law ad- 
visers believe that, if a question arose for 
determination under the Protocol, the Per- 
manent Court might decide, first, that the 
right of foreigners to reside in New Zealand 
was not a matter exclusively within the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of New Zealand; and, sec- 
only, that as a matter of international law 
we must admit them or reduce the restric- 
tions on their admission.” 

“But consideration of the minor interests 
of New Zealand in this respect is negligible 
as compared with admission of the Permanent 
Court as the deciding factor in Great Bri- 
tain’s belligerent rights at sea. And 
it seems obvious that the effect of adhesion 
to the Protocol would be deliberately to ac- 
cept a foregone conclusion against the exer- 
cise of privileges in war which are essential 
to the defense of the Empire.” 

Finally, Mr. Massey, paraphrasing the 
British objections to the proposal for a treaty 
of mutual assistance, says the Protocol 
“holds out no serious prospect of advantage 
sufficient to compensate the world for the 
immense complication of international rela- 
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tions which it would create, the uncertainty 
of the practical effect of its clauses, and the 
consequent difficulty of conducting national 


policy.” 


3. Australian Objection 


The Australian Government, in formulating 
its views, states that the Protocol contains 
principles and provisions which do not ap- 
pear to be applicable to the present situation 
of international life. Ministers devote con- 
siderable attention to the arbitration clauses 
of the Protocol. On this point it is said: 

It is obvious that the adoption of the prin- 
ciple of compulsory arbitration, which, as 
laid down in the Protocol, would apply not 
only between countries accepting that instru- 
ment, but also between a signatory State and 
a non-signatory State not a member of the 
League, would completely transform the 
method at present provided in the covenant 
for the settlement of disputes. The covenant 
obliges the member States to refer disputes 
that are not settled by diplomatic means 
either to arbitration, judicial settlement, or 
to inquiry by the Council. A limited class of 
disputes is regarded as being generally suita- 
ble for submission to arbitration or judicial 
settlement. Should the Protocol become law 
between member States, compulsory arbitra- 
tion would become the rule for the settlement 
of all disputes. Inquiry by the Council would 
tend to disappear. It is not proposed to enter 
into discussion on the principle ef compul- 
sory arbitration, nor to review the difficulties 
that may be encountered by a government in 
giving effect to an award pronounced by an 
arbitral body on a matter which public senti- 
ment considers to be of paramount and vital 
importance. The present system as laid down 
in the covenant, which furnishes an alterna- 
tive procedure, does appear, however, to have 
very evident advantages in elasticity and 
adaptation to the existing state of public 
opinion over the proposed machinery of com- 
pulsory arbitration. 

There exist at the present time other very 
serious practical objections to the adoption 
of compulsory arbitration as a general sys- 
tem. To be effective, compulsory arbitration 
must secure the consent of all countries be- 
tween which disputes may conceivably arise. 
To establish a general system of compulsory 
arbitration to which any powerful States are 
hot parties cannot fail to be a source of 
danger, both to the successful carrying out 
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of the system itself and to the international 
organization under which it operates. It has 
been a matter of grave concern always to the 
Commonwealth Government that certain of 
the foremost nations of the world have not 
yet become members of the League of Na- 
tions, thus accepting the international obliga- 
tions which are contained in the covenant 
and lending their authority for the preserva- 
tion of peace, this position throwing heavier 
obligations on the member States than were 
originally contemplated when the covenant 
of the League was agreed to. 

It is therefore considered that the progres- 
sive incorporation of those nations in the 
League should precede and not follow the 
assumption of greater obligations that the 
Protocol will impose upon member States. 
This reason alone is considered by the Com- 
monwealth Government as amply sufficient to 
render premature any endeavor at the pres- 
ent time to generalize the principle of com- 
pulsory arbitration. 


4. Canadian Opinion 


The Canadian view is set out in the follow- 
ing terms: 

First, that we should continue to give 
whole-hearted support to the League of Na- 
tions, and particularly to its work of con- 
ciliation, cooperation, and publicity. 

Second, that we do not consider it in the 
interests of Canada, of the British Empire, or 
of the League itself, to recommend to Parlia- 
ment adherence to the Protocol, and particu- 
larly to its rigid provisions for application of 
economic and military sanctions in every fu- 
ture war. Among the grounds for this con- 
clusion is the consideration of the effect of 
non-participation of the United States upon 
attempt to enforce sanctions, and particularly 
so in the case of contiguous countries like 
Canada. 

Third, that as Canada believes firmly in 
submission of international disputes to joint 
inquiry or arbitration and has shared in cer- 
tain number of undertakings in this field, we 
would be prepared to consider aceptance of 
compulsory jurisdiction of Permanent Court 
in justiciable disputes with certain reserva- 
tions and co-operation in further considera- 
tion of method of supplementing the provi- 
sions of the covenant for settlement of non- 
justiciable issues, including method of joint 
investigation, reserving ultimate decision in 
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domestic issues and without undertaking 
further obligations to enforce decisions in 
case of other States. 

Fourth, that we would be prepared to take 
part at any time in any general conference 
on reduction of armaments which did not in- 
volve prior acceptance of the Protocol. 


5. Irish Free State 


The White Paper also contains a statement 
made in the Dail of the Irish Free State by 
the Minister for External Affairs on May 13. 
This says that on consideration of the details 
of the Protocol “we find ourselves unable to 
recommend its acceptance, but we are by no 
means of opinion that the object of the 
framers of the Protocol is beyond the realm 
of achievement.” It is added: 

The expressed intention of the framers of 
the Protocol to exclude from the new system 
of pacific settlement any disputes which may 
arise regarding existing teritorial divisions 
appears to us to detract considerably from 
the value of the instrument. We realize that 
the stability of the Continent of Europe and 
the prevention of a renewed international 
race in armaments must depend largely on 
the extent to which the existing apprehensions 
of nations, whether well or ill founded, re- 
garding posible interference with their terri- 
torial integrity can be allayed. As long, how- 
ever, as some of the more powerful States 
refrain from participation in the League of 
Nations, the feeling of uneasines and distrust 
will continue. The continued absence of cer- 
tain of these States from the Councils of the 
League is in some degree admittedly at- 
tributable to their unwillingness to be called 
upon to take active measures to maintain for 
all time existing frontiers, even though these 
should prove to have been inequitably drawn. 

We fear that the conclusion of an agree- 
ment which must, to some extent, appear to 
these nations to partake of the nature of an 
alliance confined to States members of the 
League, emphasizing by implication the im- 
mutability of these frontiers and imposing 
upon members additional obligations, particu- 
larly by way of participation in disputes and 
in sanctions, is not calculated to induce them 
to accept the responsibilities of membership, 
and is therefore likely to hinder rather than 
further the progress of world pacification and 


disarmament. 
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News in Brief 





THE FIRST PAN AMERICAN PRESS CONFER- 
ENCE will be held in Washington on Apuil 7, 
1926, in accordance with a resolution adopted 
by the Fifth Pan American Conference, held 
in Santiago, Chile, in 1923. In setting tle 
date for this conference, Secretary of State 
Kellogg stated that “only by constant ex- 
change of opinions and discussions will it 
be possible to arrive at a stable and conti- 
nental point of view.” 


THE GOVERNMENT OF Brazil has decided 
to take part in the Sesquicentennial Expo- 
sition in Philadelphia and has asked the 
Congress of that country for an appropria- 
tion of $355,000 for the purpose. 


THE ARGENTINE AND CHILIAN GOVERNMENTS 
have cordially acceded to the suggestion of 
the Ambassador of the United States to Chile 
that a replica of the “Christ of the Andes” 
be jointly given by the two governments for 
exhibition at the Sesquicentennial Exposition 
at Philadelphia. 


PRESIDENT DE ALVEAR, OF THE ARGENTINE 
ReEPvUBLIc, has asked Congress for a appro- 
priation of $125,000 for the erection of a 
monument to the Revolutionary Liberator of 
the North, Simon Bolivar. There has long 
been a difference of opinion, amounting to a 
stumbling block to Spanish American diplo- 
macy, as to whether Bolivar or San Martin 
have won the higher place in South American 
history. The northern nations laud the 
former as the greater liberator, the southern 
nations the latter. A short time ago Vene- 
zuela erected a handsome monument to San 
Martin in Caracas. The Argentine plan to 
honor Bolivar is, therefore, in the nature of 
a reply to the friendly gesture of Venezuela. 


A CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE IN Mexico has 
just completed a draft of a new labor law to 
be submitted for discussion in September. It 
is drawn with a view to check the spread of 
the radical movement. The American Fed- 
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eration of Labor is credited with the sugges- 
tion of some vital clauses in the bill, which 
tend toward a better understanding between 
capital and labor. 


THE ROCKEFELLER FouNDATION has allotted 
the sum of $420,000 for the establishment in 
Madrid, Spain, of an institute of physics and 
chemistry. A commission of the Foundation 
recently spent some time in Spain studying 
the various diseases peculiar to that country, 
and has drawn up its plans for the new in- 
stitute jointly with the National Institute of 
Science and Bacteriology. The government 
has ordered the purchase of grounds for the 
institute. 


THE PRESIDENT OF CuBA, General Machado, 
issued, in July, a decree ordering the expul- 
sion from Cuban territory of undesirable 
aliens. It is based upon laws protecting the 
stability of the government and public morals. 


BOLIVIA’S MINISTER TO WASHINGTON, Mr. 
Ricardo Jaimes Freyre, presented to the 
State Department, on July 22, a formal state- 
ment of the neutrality of Bolivia in the 
Tacna-Arica plebiscite. The document clearly 
outlines the position of Bolivia and states 
that the “question of the Pacific” cannot 
finally be settled without taking into con- 
sideration the claims of Bolivia, Peru’s ally 
in the war with Chile. The Prensa (New 
York) makes the comment that this is an 
exceedingly well-drawn document, oppor- 
tunely presented. It will leave Bolivia in a 
position to take any legal action she may 
find possible after the plebiscite, whatever 
its result may be. 


A NEW DUTCH CABINET has been formed, 
upon which equal representation is given the 
three coalition parties—the Roman Catholic, 
the Anti-Revolutionists, and the Christian 
Historians. H. Colijn, Minister of Finance, 
is president of the cabinet. 


THE PRICE OF BREAD IN Sorta has fallen 
again, as the result of a bumper wheat crop 
throughout Bulgaria, and it is officially stated 
that a further reduction may be expected. 
The quality of the bread has also been im- 
proved by the elimination of corn and rye. 
The wheat yield is estimated at 200,000,000 
bushels, with 33,000,000 bushels available for 
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export. Incidentally, considerable relief is 
felt in government circles, because the people 
will probably be too busy with the harvest to 
indulge in Communism or any other form 
of unrest. 


A SECOND AND REVISED EDITION of the In- 
ternational Year Book of Child Care and 
Protection will shortly be issued by Messrs. 
Longman Green & Co. The “International 
Year Book” deals in detail with highly organ- 
ized nations, such as Great Britain, the 
Dominions, the United States of America, 
Belgium, with younger nations, such as 
Czechoslovakia and the Baltic States, and 
with primitive and savage communities in 
Africa, Australia, and elsewhere—all from 
the same point of view the welfare of the 
child. In each case, so far as information is 
available, the following subjects are dealt 
with under every individual country and 
State: General information relating to popu- 
lations, birth rates, vaccination, religion, etc. ; 
the law of marriage and divorce as affecting 
children ; child welfare and the care of de- 
pendent children; education; employment of 
children; juvenile delinquency; legislation— 
a list of the principal statutes, current in 
each country, which relate to children; volun- 
tary societies and institutions—a list of the 
hames and addresses of the principal volun- 
tary efforts in each country for the care and 
protection of children, forming a unique in- 
ternational directory. 


A COMMITTEE FOR A MEMORIAL of Peace and 
International Reconciliation has been formed 
in France. Its membership consists of politi- 
cal, philosophical, and economic organizations 
of pacifist tendencies, representatives of the 
French Trade Union federation, and ex- 
service men. Among its members are Eduard 
Herriot, Paul Panlevé, Leon Bourgeois, Ferd- 
inand Buisson, Paul Boncour, and Paul 
Appel. Its object is to co-operate with similar 
organizations in other lands for the erection 
of a peace memorial. The committee states 
that the different nations who yesterday were 
fighting each other are today erecting me- 
morials to their dead, and celebrate the hero- 
ism of their soldiers at the front; thus they 
perpetuate in the minds of men the thought 
of war and its glories. The time has come 
for a memorial to peace. This might be on 
some spot which for hundreds of years has 
been the scene of battles, or it might be in 
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the form of a memorial bridge across the 
Rhine. Information as to the project may 
be obtained from the office of the committee 
at Quai de Bourbon, 15, Paris 4e. 


A CELEBRATION OF THE 250TH ANNIVERSARY 
of the founding of Greenwich Observatory 
took place in England in July. The observa- 
tory was founded by Charles II in 1675. 
Five hundred pounds were granted the Royal 
Observatory by the King; in addition, he 
provided bricks from Tilbury Fort and iron, 
lead, and wood from an old gate-house in the 
Tower, then in process of demolition. Flam- 
steed began his immortal work in astronomy 
a few years after the laying of the corner- 
stone, August 10, 1675. 


Tue TrANs-PacirFic, published by the Japan 
Advertiser in Tokyo, is authority for the 
statement that Japan maintains the highest 
death rate of babies in the world, and an 
average of from 150 to 200, or sometimes even 
250, of every 1,000 babies die in infancy. In 
comparison with this figure it is stated that 
in England, France, and Holland the death 
rate among the babies is 50 or 60 to every 
1,000. This appalling infant mortality in 
Japan is traced by the authorities there to 
the imperfect sanitary conditions in that 
country and the lack of knowledge on the part 
of the mothers. Considering this state of af- 
fairs a grave question for the welfare of the 
nation, the Health Bureau of the home office 
has announced that plans are now under way 
to establish a nursery in every city of more 
than 50,000 population in Japan. 


New York Councit 124 of the Knights of 
Columbus has gone on record in support of 
widespread organization for the promotion of 
international peace. 


IN THE COURSE OF THE TWELVE MONTHS from 
May, 1924, to May, 1925, 251 international en- 
gagements were presented for registration 
with the League of Nations as compared with 
189 the year before. Great Britain heads the 
list with 38; Germany, not a member of the 
League, next, with 30; Norway, 24; Den- 
mark, 21; Finland, 21; France, 20, the 
Netherlands, 14, and Sweden, 12. The inter- 
national agreements filed during this period 
include 18 arbitration and conciliation trea- 
ties, 16 political agreements and treaties of 
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peace and friendship, 59 concerning commerce 
and navigation, 24 on postal, telephonic, tele. 
graphic, and radio-telegraphic communica- 
tions, 24 economic and financial treaties, 21 
legal and extradition conventions, and 3 on 
aérial navigation. 


THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS FOR 
CHILD PROTECTION will be held in Brussels in 
1926, under the patronage of the King and 
Queen of Belgium. 

The first and second of these congresses 
met in Brussels in 1913 and 1921. The re- 
ports submitted to the King by the Ministers 
of Justice, Foreign Affairs, Home Affairs, and 
Public Health state that these congresses 
were of great importance and marked a dis- 
tinct step forward in the history of child 
protection. 


THE INSTITUTE OF PaciFIC RELATIONS 
closed its first conference at Honolulu on July 
14 without adopting resolutions or approving 
findings. Differences in racial, national, and 
organizational connections made it impossible 
to formulate resolutions which would reach 
unanimity at any meeting. It was, however, 
a general opinion that the conference had 
made a positive contribution to the under- 
standing of Pacific issues and situations. 
Plans were approved to make the work of the 
institute permanent. 


RFSPONSIBLE AUTHORITIES IN BUDAPEST 
have sanctioned a scheme of Count Klebels- 
berg, Minister of Public Instruction, for the 
endowment of an English college there. They 
have also sanctioned the endowment of 
twelve scholarships in three British universi- 
ties. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY FOR COM- 
PARATIVE Law, established in September, 1924, 
at Geneva, opened August 1 at The Hague. 
The Minister of Justice, Dr. Heemskerk, ex- 
plained that the foremost aim of the institu- 
tion, the uniformity of commercial law, was 
difficult to attain. The conferences at The 
Hague before the war had, however, made a 
beginning. 


THAT THE OPIUM TRAFFIC is one of the 
great menaces to world peace, in the opinion 
of Count Michimasa Soyeshima. The Count 
is a member of the Japanese House of Peers 
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and expressed this opinion before the Interna- 
tional Relations Conference at Chautauqua 
this summer. 


THe GERMAN REICHSTAG, on July 17, re- 
ceived without discussion three large volumes 
representing the findings of the Subcommittee 
on the Causes of the Collapse of 1918. Asa 
result of six years’ work, the committee has 
not reached an unanimous conclusion, but 
publishes a majority and minority report, the 
latter being signed by the Socialist and Com- 
munist members. The volumes have been 
long awaited, as they contain the considered 
views of a number of army experts on the 
events which preceded the armistice and the 
revolution. They will undoubtedly fill many 
gaps in the historical knowledge of the events 
of those months. The documents had been 
sent to General Ludendorff to obtain his 
opinion on the evidence and conclusions, but 
he flatly refused either to receive or consider 
them. The chief of the operations section at 
the German headquarters, however, has seen 
the documents, and his monograph on the 
matter is one of the important contributions 
to the work. 


BOLIVIA CELEBRATES THIS YEAR the centen- 
nial of her independence. It was on August 
6, 1825, that the Deliberative Assembly of 
what was then the Province of Alto Peru 
declared the independence of that country 
from Spain. On August 6 of this year Dr. 
José Gabino Villanueva was inaugurated 
President, latest successor to President Sucre, 
the Deliverer and first President of Bolivia. 


THE OBSERVANCE OF JULY 1 as the second 
so-called “humiliation day” in Japan, on ac- 
count of the exclusion clause ia the American 
immigration bill which went inte effect a 
year ago, was marked by the calling off of 
one of the two meetings planned, as a mark 
of sympathy to the earthquake sufferers in 
Santa Barbara. 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE on July 20 remitted the 
final payment of China’s Boxer indemnity. 
The indemnity payments have been used as 
a fund for the education of Chinese students 
in America. 


THE INTERNATIONAL TRADE UNION, Amster- 
dam, commenting on present conditions in 
Mexico, says that though Mexico had become 
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almost proverbial for its corrupt administra- 
tion, even captious critics admit that the ad- 
ministration of Calles has made considerable 
cuts in the expenditure of the government. 
The result is that most of the internal float- 
ing debts have been paid off and 40 million 
Mexican pesos have been put aside for 
the formation of a Mexican bank of issue. 
Economies have been effected to such a degree 
in the state departments, the army, and na- 
tional railways that, after a few months in 
office, Calles had over three million pounds 
in the treasury. Current commercial bills are 
being met regularly, while much has been 
done to pay off long-standing accounts. Five 
hundred so-called generals have been elimi- 
nated and the army is being reduced from 
78,000 to 50,000. Such was the situation 
when America sent her “warning” to Mexico, 
in reply to which Calles denied the right of 
any foreign country to intervene in Mexico’s 
domestic affairs. 


AN ANTICIPATED SHORTAGE OF ARCHITECTS in 
Great Britain is a cause of anxiety among 
leaders of the profession. Many prominent 
architects were lost in the war, and there 
are now only about a thousand in Britain 
who are practicing. To overcome this condi- 
tion, the College of Architects has instituted 
25 scholarships for the training of promising 
young men and women by study, both at 
home and abroad. 


AT A RECENT CONFERENCE between the 
British Foreign Secretary and the ambassa- 
dors of the United States, France and Japan, 
it was intimated that a purely judicial in- 
quiry would be held into the collision which 
occurred between Chinese students and police 
of the Shanghai International Settlement on 
May 31. It was agreed that the Tariff Con- 
ference provided for in the Washington 
Treaty should be held, but the date for this 
was left open. 


Dr. NANSEN has gone to Erivan in order 
to explore the possibilities of providing a 
national home for the Armenians. 


SPECIAL LECTURES ON INTERNATIONAL PROB- 
LEMS were given, under the auspices of the 
Geneva Federation, for the benefit of the 
American and European students who vis- 
ited Geneva this summer. Courses were 
scheduled to begin July 13, July 27, August 10, 
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and August 24. Besides supplying technical 
information on international law, economics, 
and politics, there were lectures dealing 
with the customs and habits of the various 
peoples. Among the speakers were the fol- 
lowing: Eduard Benesh, Minister of Foreign 
affairs of Czechoslovakia; Sir Arthur Salter, 
head of the economic section of the League of 
Nations; Nicholas S. Politis, Greek Minister 
to France; Paul Hymans, Belgian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs; Albert Thomas and Jul- 
ian Luchaire, of France; W. S. Culbertson, 
vice-chairman of the United States Tariff 
Commission; James G. Douglas, Senator, of 
the Irish Free State; Dr. Hans Mohr, of 
Norway; J. L. Brierly and Dr. Gilbert Mur- 
ray, of Oxford; Prof. James T. Shotwell, of 
Columbia University; Prof. Manley O. Hud- 
son, of Harvard; Prof. Oeston Unden, Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs of Sweden; Sir Michael 
Sadler, master of University College, Oxford; 
Spencer Miller, Jr., of Columbia; Prof. E. 
Leroux, of the University of Rennes, France, 
and Dr. Alexander Rossman, of Wiesbaden, 
Germany. 


LETTER BOX 


JuLy 20, 1925. 
To the Editor: 


I believe that many of the readers of your 
July editorial on our governmental essays in 
the superintendence of the behavior of the 
smaller sister States of this Continent have 
found it far from persuasive. Is not our con- 
duct exactly in imitation of the proceedings 
of imperial governments in stretching their 
mailed hands over smaller and weaker peo- 
ples and even taking over the charge of their 
public funds? Have Great Britain or Ger- 
many or France ever done these and similar 
things out of the benevolence of their hearts 
for the welfare of the subjected peoples, or 
indeed for the welfare of their own plain 
people at home? Is it then out of a purer 
good will toward Haiti or San Domingo that 
we find it necessary to dispatch war ships to 
their harbors and land soldiers on their shores 


and meddle with their governments and in-. 


evitably at last to be obliged to shoot their 
citizens? 

Mr. Lincoln well said that no man is wise 
enough or good enough to make himself 
another man’s master. Surely no national 
government is wise or good enough to assume, 
in addition to its own domestic duties (never 
as yet anywhere very perfectly performed!), 
the administration of the affairs of another 
nation. As with slavery, the enterprise re- 
acts injuriously upon both parties to the 
anomalous situation; for, as your illustra- 
tions demonstrate, this kind of wholesale im- 
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pertinence, acting under whatever plausible 
excuse, is bound to rest back upon force and 
to involve bloodshed, with shame and bitter. 
hess as the consequences. 

I understand, however, that you plead the 
obligations of the Monroe Doctrine as mak. 
ing all these things necessary. This should 
remind us that this doctrine was never Holy 
Scripture or even a section of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. It was, at its best, 
a temporary matter of national convenience 
or bluff and only a proposition of our State 
Department. If it really works out by its 
gathering momentum into such consequences 
as you admit exist in our relations towards 
feebler sister States, we believe that the Ap- 
VOCATE OF PEACE ought to do its best to call 
a halt in its growth, and in fact to deny, not 
to re-enforce, its present imperialistic preten- 
sions. 

After the awful teachings of the Great War 
and its “wicked peace,” has not the time 
come for all genuine believers in the need 
and the power of international good will to 
join hands in urging certain straightforward 
and vastly necessary reforms in the adminis- 
tration of our National Government? 

First: Let us insist upon the termination, 
as immediately as possible, of every one of 
these anomalous arrangements in which 
American officials are involved in the fiscal 
or any other business of a sister republic. In 
plain words, let us withdraw from every ad- 
venture that we are now making in imper- 
ialistic conduct, not forgetting the Philippine 
Islands. 

Secondly: Let us definitely forbid our State 
Department, or any other department of our 
government, even at the instance of the Presi- 
dent, to make use of the army or the navy in 
taking action towards a weaker nation, such 
as would be resented as a cause of war if 
taken toward a strong power. In short, let 
the United States be expected to use its great 
civilizing forces towards all peoples, as the 
Golden Rule would dictate. For example, we 
desire to see the United States treat China 
at least as well as it treats France, as we 
should wish China to treat us, if she were 
strong and we were weak or divided. 

Finally, let us publish to the world the 
opposite of what Secretary Wilbur (without 
any authority) has been saying, namely, that 
this nation will not hold itself responsible for 
the life and property of traders, travelers, 
missionaries, or other nationals who venture 
into backward parts of the earth. They shall 
look for no armed assistance from our gov- 
ernment. They shall rely, as the nationals 
of all weak governments must, and as truly 
democratic governments ought to, upon their 
own good will and humane behavior for re- 
spectful treatment from the natives of the 
backward regions. In other words, we will 
yield no American official the authority to 
represent us anywhere as a “paramount 
power,” or a benevolent elder brother, holding 
a rock to chastise the little ones. 

Can our Congress do better service for our 
people, even with a view to all legitimate 
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business interests, and for the welfare of the 
world and true civilization, than by passing 
adequate legislation to carry into effect every 
we of these proposals? 
Cuar.Les F. Dote, President, 
Association to Abolish War. 


BOOK REVIEWS 





SAMUEL DE CHAMPLAIN, FOUNDER OF NEW 
France. By Ralph Flenley. Macmillan, 
Toronto, 1924. Pp. 149. 


Though the general appearance of this book 
is that of a text-book, it is not cut up into 
sections and paragraph headings. Therefore 
one can read it consecutively and with in- 
terest. 

The narrative confines itself to the deeds 
of Champlain. There is little biographical 
appraisal and no delving into the man’s soul 
and personality. As a biography, this is a 
blemish. As a chapter in Canadian history 
and a contribution to the Canadian Men of 
Action series, it is all it pretends to be. 

The story is told simply. The end-paper 
map is serviceable and quaintly interesting; 
it is more than this. The complacent whale 
on one side of Champlain’s high-pooped ves- 
sel, as it noses its way up to the Bay of 
Fundy, and the scornful dolphin on the other 
side are of more than humorous interest. 
They symbolize the terrible and thrilling 
natural world of those days and the adven- 
tures that were likely to meet one who 
traveled those then uncharted lands and seas. 


LEAVES FROM A RUSSIAN Diary. By Pitirim 
Sorokin. Dutton, New York, 1924. Pp. 310. 
Price, $3.00. 


Dr. Sorokin, one-time professor in the Uni- 
versity of Petrograd, now in the University 
of Minnesota, has here given long excerpts 
from his diaries of 1917 to 1922. One could 
scarcely find a more advantageous position 
from which to view the tremendous events of 
those years in Russia than from the daily ex- 
periences of a university sociologist, one who 
was, indeed, himself a member of the Keren- 
sky Government while it lasted. 
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Sorokin, however, had not much faith at 
any time in Kerensky as a force to guide the 
revolution. “Hamlet, wavering to and fro, 
such was the impression Kerensky created,” 
he says, after recording one meeting of the 
conference. 

In October, 1917, came the Bolshevist Revo- 
lution, and the history of the next five years 
is one of unspeakable horror, hardship, and 
injustice. They were truly times “in the wit- 
nessing of which young people grew old, the 
mature grew white-haired, and many specta- 
tors met their death.” 

Professor Sorokin, though in the beginning 
a Russian Social Revolutionist, is now mak- 
ing continuous and comprehensive attacks on 
revolution as a means of political and social 
change. In spite of his personal sufferings 
under the Bolshevists, he lays their barbar- 
ities to the general tendency which always 
underlies the psychology of revolution. 

In closing his book, he enumerates some 
convictions which have come to him out of 
his experiences. Among them is this most 
fundamental doctrine: “Cruelty, hatred, and 
injustice never can and never will be able to 
create a mental, moral, or material millen- 
nium.” 


THE LITTLE DARK MAN AND OTHER RUSSIAN 
SKETcHES. By Ernest Poole. Macmillan, 
New York, 1925. Pp. 141. Price, $2.00. 


These four or five Russian stories are writ- 
ten in a mood of sympathetic interpretation 
of the real people of Russia. 

Some of the tales are mystical, some humor- 
ous, and all human. They come from the 
villages, from the steppes, and from fishing 
boats on the Volga. They tell of people, rich 
and poor, of angels and devils, muzhiks and 
Czars. 

But through them all moves the spirit of 
kindliness and simple good sense which, we 
are persuaded, is really inherent in the 
peasants of Russia. 


AMERICA’S PLACE IN THE WorLD. By Herbert 
Adams Gibbons. Century Co., New York, 
1924. Pp. 227. Price, $2.00. 


If this book contained no other chapter 
than that upon the policy of isolation, it 
would deserve a wide reading, not only in the 
United States, but abroad; but Mr. Gibbons 
makes a carefully objective study of Amer- 
ica’s relations with her neighbors, in many 
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respects. Not always is the United States 
found blameless; not always have we been 
ready to submit to arbitration or other 
friendly discussion. Sometimes, he finds, we 
have “insisted upon the offender doing as we 
said.” 

Mr. Gibbons reviews the whole policy of 
the United States in regard to Latin America, 
the Far East, the Panama Canal; also, as 
respects arbitration, recognition of new gov- 
ernments, and the League of Nations. 

He repeatedly and consistently stresses the 
need of close co-operation between the coun- 
tries of this hemisphere before thinking of a 
closer political union with Europe. 

His last topic, “Pitfalls in World Politics,” 
has a special value, in that it achieves a 
sober-minded view of the nations of today 
and appraises them. At the same time he 
believes that we should uphold that “just and 
amicable feeling toward all” which will avoid 
“habitual hatred” or “habitual fondness,” 
those doctrines first enunciated by President 
Washington, but apparently just as good now 
for a policy as they were then. 


WHEN Lire Loses Its Zest. By Abraham 
Myerson, M. D. Little, Brown & Co., Bos- 
ton, 1925. Pp. 213. Price, $1.75. 


This book is number 9 in the Mind and 
Health Series, edited by H. Addington Bruce. 
The author, Dr. Myerson, Professor of Neu- 
rology in Tufts College Medical School, has 
taken for his subject that pathological condi- 
tion of the nerves which expresses itself in 
continual boredom. He calls the disease 
“anhedonia.” 

This state of mind is quite familiar to 
most of us. We have experienced enough of 
it, in some phase or other, so that we krow 
exactly what he is talking about from the 
start. 

Aside from its personal application, more- 
over, the social significance of “anhedonia”’ is 
considerable. A better adjustment of the in- 
dividual to normal life means immediate im- 
provement in social efficiency. 

Dr. Myerson has written the book in simple 
and popular form. He canvasses the causes 
of “anhedonia” and prescribes the remedies. 
It all seems so sensible and plain. He dves 
not invoke the subtleties of Freud, nor does 
he think it necessary to delve deep into the 
unconscious for interpretation. He finds the 
modern tendency is toward prolonged and 
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constant tensions. The natural and “com- 
mon-sense” way to live is quite contrary. By 
nature, life is rhythmic and periodic. He 
persuades us that the pace we should take 
ought to be comparable with the systole and 
diastole of the heart-beat, if we would be 
really alive and whole, happy and useful. 


THE GENEVA Protocot. By David Hunter 
Miller. Macmillan, New York, 1925. Pp, 
279. Price, $3.50. 


While the author assumes that the Geneva 
Protocol of October 2, 1924, is not yet in its 
final form, the document makes, he thinks, a 
distinct chapter in the history of interna- 
tional relations. Its sources and history, of 
course, go far back of its date. 

He discusses the Protocol, in its legal as- 
pects, to both members and non-members of 
the League. This comprises the first half of 
the book. The second part is made up of an- 
nexes, consisting of documents pertinent to 
the study of the Protocol. They begin with 
the Covenant of the League of Nations and 
conclude with the “Amended Covenant,” as it 
would be changed by the provisions of the 
Protocol. The book is profusely annotated, 
making it a really valuable text for study. 

To those of us who are suspicious of the 
Protocol as a means of approach to peace, it 
is of interest to read what Dr. Miller him- 
self says at the close of his discussion of it. 
“In various respects,” he states, “the Protocol 
goes further than cautious public sentiment 
of countries like Great Britain and her Do- 
minions is, or ought to be, willing now to 
proceed; but it is these very matters which 
can easily be changed and which will be 
changed.” 
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